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THE FRENCH HUGUENOT FRONTIER SETTLEMENT 
OF MANAKIN TOWN 
by James L. Buce, Jr.* 


Wiru the possible exception of the War between the States no episode in 
American history has been of more interest to the general reader than the 
early settlement of the frontier. Manakin Town was a small footnote in that 
epic. Its brief history is of more than passing interest because it is the story 
of an alien people who attempted to establish on the Virginia frontier, 
twenty-five miles beyond the line of settlement, a depository of their culture. 
It is the chronicle of an experiment which failed, but which in failure en- 
riched Colonial Virginia as it could never have done had the plans of its 
founders been successful. Finally, it is a practical and concrete illustration of 
the process by which a small minority was absorbed by a much vaster ma- 
jority and as such forms an interesting chapter in the social history of 
Colonial Virginia. 
I 

On July 23, 1700, the British vessel Mary Ann, some thirteen weeks out 
of Gravesend, England, cast anchor at Hampton, Virginia. The presence of 
Lieutenant Governor Francis Nicholson at the head of a welcoming com- 
mittee indicated that the arrival of this particular ship was an event of more 
than ordinary interest to the colony, which normally paid little heed to such 
occurrences. On board the Mary Ann were 207 French Huguenots, who 
were seeking homes in Virginia, and no less a personage than King William 
III had requested the Virginia government to grant them all possible aid.’ 


*Dr. Bugg, who grew up in Farmville, Virginia, is an assistant professor of history at the 


University of Missouri. 
1Robert A. Brock, ed., Miscellaneous Papers, 1672-1865, Now First Printed From the Manuscripts 
in the Collection of the Virginia Historical Society (Richmond, 1887), pp. 63-65. 
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These men, women, and children were a very few of a considerable number 
of French Protestants who had fled from the religious persecutions of Louis 
XIV, which fifteen years earlier had culminated in the well-known revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. The tales of cruelty and persecution, which the 
refugees who succeeded in escaping to England told, shocked and revolted 
the people of that island, and the British welcomed thousands of the religious 
exiles to their shores. A considerable number of the dispossessed Frenchmen 
found permanent homes there, but there were others who could not be 
assimilated, and the increasing number of exiles placed a heavy strain upon 
the relief agencies which attempted to provide for them. 

Both the British authorities and the French Huguenot leaders turned to 
plans of resettlement in the English colonies as the obvious answer to the 
refugee problem. The latter were not unaware of the advantages which the 
New World could offer their people: rich and abundant land, a healthful 
climate, an opportunity to engage in profitable commercial activities, and a 
much greater measure of freedom than they had enjoyed in absolutist France. 
Moreover, they found that there were men in both England and Virginia 
who were interested in helping the oppressed French establish new homes in 
the British colonies. Some of these prospective benefactors owned land in 
America, and in addition to their humanitarian motives, and perhaps over- 
shadowing them, was the desire to obtain settlers for their extensive and 
largely vacant acres. Two of the outstanding men in this group were Dr. 
Daniel Coxe in England and Colonel William Byrd I in Virginia. The 
former was a court physician of some distinction who, in common with many 
of the prominent men of his day, was interested in colonial ventures. His 
activities centered chiefly in New Jersey, but he held in addition title to land 
in present day Norfolk County, Virginia, and to a much vaster tract in the 
region of the Gulf of Mexico.* Believing the Huguenots would make excel- 
lent settlers for his tenantless acres in the latter region, Coxe contacted two 
of their leaders, the Marquis de la Muce and Charles de Sailly. 

De la Muce was a Breton nobleman, who had recently been expelled from 
France after a two-year imprisonment because of his constancy to his Protes- 
tant faith. A man of courage and integrity he seemed to Coxe the ideal 





2Charles W. Baird, History of the Huguenot Emigration to America (New York, 1885), Il, 
148-156. 

3Robert A. Brock, ed., Documents, Chiefly Unpublished, Relating to the Huguenot Emigration 
to Virginia and to the Settlement at Manakin Town, With an Appendix of Genealogies (Richmond, 
1886), pp. 9-10 ff., 52-54; Verner W. Crane, The Southern Frontier, 1670-1732 (Durham, N. C., 
1928), pp. 48-60. 

4Baird, Huguenot Emigration, II, 88-89. 
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person to lead a group of Huguenots to the New World. Both de la Muce 
and de Sailly were interested in the plans of Dr. Coxe because it would give 
them the opportunity to recoup in British America the fortunes they had 
lost by their flight from France. On May 2, 1698, they promised to transport 
within a period of two years a group of “100 families or 200 persons,” and in 
return were granted a half-million acres of land in the neighborhood of 
Apalachee Bay on a deferred quit rent basis, with the option of acquiring a 
second half-million acres within a period of seven years. Each prospective 
colonist was promised 100 acres of land and “transport and dyet over.” To 
finance the venture a stock company was to be organized, each share of stock 
to cost £25 and to entitle its purchaser to 400 acres of land. The stockholders 
were divided into two classes, the “company” which would colonize, govern, 
and control all matters of land and trade, and a “society” of city merchants 
which would provide ships and transportation on contract.° 

When the Board of Trade refused to sanction the project because it be- 
lieved a colony on the Gulf of Mexico would be difficult to defend and 
would probably be attacked if its settlers were French Protestants, Dr. Coxe 
and de la Muce agreed to found the colony on the former's Norfolk County 
lands which lay “betwixt Virginia and North Carolina.” The Breton noble- 
man and his lieutenant, de Sailly, petitioned King William III to allow them 
to settle at this location. The king turned the matter over to the Lords Com- 
missioners of Trade and Plantations. As Dr. Coxe probably exercised con- 
siderable influence in this body, it is not surprising that the Lords Commis- 
sioners advised the king not only to approve the petition, but to assist the 
colonists by granting them citizenship and ordering the Virginia government 
to “give them all possible encouragement upon their arrival.” Not only did 
William III follow the suggestions of his Lords Commissioners, but he 
further ordered that a portion of the relief fund, which had been collected 
in England for the benefit of these and other refugees, should be used “for 
their transportation and for the building [of] a church and for a competent 
number of Bibles, Common Prayer books and other books of devotion, as 
also for the necessary accommodation for lodging of two ministers who are to 
accompany them.” 

Daniel Coxe was not alone in his interest in this particular group of 
Huguenots. On the other side of the Atlantic William Byrd, one of the 
largest landholders and most powerful men in Virginia, sought for prospec- 


5Brock, Documents, p. 53. 
®William S. Perry, ed., Historical Collections Relating to the American Colonial Church CHart- 


ford, 1870), I, 113-115. 
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tive settlers to establish a community on the Virginia frontier a few miles 
above the fall line of the James River. This area had formerly been occupied 
by the Monocan Indians, a once powerful confederacy of tribes which had 
carried on continuous warfare with Powhatan before the white man had 
displaced both.’ The chief village of the Monocans had once occupied the 
site upon which Byrd desired to settle the French. The Virginia land baron’s 
interest in the Huguenots was not merely altruistic, for he owned large tracts 
of land in the vicinity to which he wished to attract settlers, and this could 
better be accomplished if there were a settlement at the old Indian town site 
to act as a buffer between his lands and the marauding Indian tribes which 
sometimes descended upon them. Moreover, he would be in a strategic 
position to trade with the settlement, for he would be its closest contact with 
the other areas of the colony. 

In presenting his scheme to the Lords Commissioners in 1698, Byrd skil- 
fully struck at the vulnerable points in the plan of his rival. The site advo- 
cated by Dr. Coxe, he wrote, was for the most part low and swampy ground, 
unfit for planting and improvement, and the air was moist and unhealthful. 
On the other hand, land in upper Virginia was as good as any in the country, 
and the climate as healthful. Moreover, the Norfolk County site was in dis- 
pute between Virginia and North Carolina, and the settlers would be under a 
“perpetual vexation” from both. But if they were sent to Virginia, Governor 
Nicholson would not only take a personal interest in the immigrants, but 
would interest the leaders of the colony in their welfare. Furthermore, it was 
not to the advantage of the king or Kingdom of England to allow the 
Huguenots to organize a new colony under the lax administration of proprie- 
tors. This would mean a delay of several years before they would be able to 
supply their own wants and a much longer delay before they could be of any 
advantage to England. To such a colony the criminals and indentured 
servants in Virginia would flee for protection, and the Huguenots, in their 
desire for new settlers, would extend a cordial welcome to these refugees. 
Finally, King William’s interest lay in favoring the Royal Colony of Virginia 
rather than the Proprietary Colony of North Carolina.* 

Although the king turned down the proposal of William Byrd and spe- 
cifically instructed the Virginia governor to aid the Huguenots to settle in 
Norfolk County and grant them the amount of land there usual to new- 
comers, the triumph of Dr. Coxe was short lived. For when Governor 





7Further information on the Monocans will be found in James Mooney, The Siouan Tribes of 
the East, a publication of the Smithsonian Institute of Ethnology (Washington, 1894), passim. 
8Brock, Documents, pp. 5-8. 
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Nicholson welcomed the followers of de la Muce and de Sailly at Hampton 
on that July day in 1700, he informed them that they would proceed to 
the old Monocan Indian area where land would be given them. Certainly the 
instructions of the English government were definite enough, and the 
settlers themselves arrived in Virginia thinking they were about to establish 
a new colony on the Coxe lands. Indeed, as late as July 15, 1702, the 
governor and Council had to instruct them to cease speaking of their settle- 
ment as a “colony.”® Yet the influence of Colonel Byrd with the Virginia 
governor and Council apparently counted for more than the instructions of 
the king, for insofar as the surviving records show, the change of location 
was made in defiance of the wishes of William III. This is an interesting fact, 
for it indicates not only the great power of William Byrd in the colony, but 
also the independent spirit which even at this date prevailed in Virginia. It 
should be noted that when Governor Nicholson wrote the Board of Trade 
on August 12, 1700, to explain why he had directed the Huguenots to setttle 
on the Virginia frontier, the arguments he advanced to justify his action were 
identical to those used by Colonel Byrd in his petition to the Lords Com- 
missioners two years earlier. It should also be noted that the action of the 
governor was unanimously endorsed by the Virginia Council four days earlier 
on the ground that there was “no such land in Norfolk County as was 
supposed and represented for their settlement there and the land in those 
parts not as yet actually seated” was “in dispute betwixt Virginia and the 
proprietors of Carolina.”” 


II 
The Huguenots halted briefly at Hampton while Governor Nicholson 


conferred with their leaders and directed the taking of a census to send the 
Lords Commissioners. The warm welcome of the governor was somewhat 
offset by his announcement of the change of destination, yet this halt brought 
the one bright interlude in a journey characterized by dissension, disaster, and 
a growing despair. Even before the Huguenots reached the Virginia shore 
the never ending difficulties had begun, for during the voyage over they 


%Brock, Documents, p. 50; Noel W. Sainsbury, ed., Calendar of State Papers; Colonial Series, 
America and the West Indies, 1574-1718 (London, 1860-1939), XX, 472. Hereafter cited as 
Cal. of State Papers, Col. 

Brock, Miscellaneous Papers, pp. 63-65; Henry R. McIlwaine and Wilmer L. Hall, eds., 
Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia (Richmond, 1925-1945), Il, 101. Here- 
after cited as Exec. Jour. of the Council. It is of course possible that the Virginia government did 
not ize Coxe’s title to his Norfolk County lands — therefore there was no such land “as was 

and represented.” The author, however, believes the above interpretation to be correct. 


An abstract to Coxe’s title will be found in Brock, Documents, p. 54. 
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quarreled with Captain Hawes of the Mary Ann, who “abused them and 
their goods.”" 

The journey up the James was broken by a stop at Jamestown. Perhaps 
as the French walked the streets of the former Virginia capital, they pondered 
the early history of this town which was once a part of the frontier and 
wondered if their own experiences in building a village would parallel the 
hardships and suffering, the slow starvation, and sudden death from Indian 
attack, which had been the lot of the first citizens of Jamestown. Here the 
Huguenots first met William Byrd and Benjamin Harrison, two men who 
would play a leading role in the early history of Manakin Town. These two 
had been requested by Governor Nicholson to meet the French at Jamestown. 
Since both lived at the Falls of the James (present day Richmond), they 
could give needed advice and assistance. After a conference with de la Muce 
and de Sailly, Byrd agreed to depart immediately for the Falls for the purpose 
of locating sufficient “houses or sheds” to shelter the French upon their arrival 
there."* From Byrd and Harrison the Huguenots must have learned more 
details concerning the nature of the country in which they would settle, 
and the knowledge further shattered their morale, which had already suf- 
fered from the difficulties and monotony of the long ocean voyage and the 
sudden announcement of the governor. The majority were men who had 
spent their lives in business, commerce, and industry, and even those who 
were experienced in agriculture knew nothing of farming under frontier 
conditions. Thus they felt themselves totally unprepared to wrest a living 
from the forest. Used to the social intercourse and economic interdependence 
of urban life, they anticipated the loneliness, barrenness, and crudeness 
which was an inescapable part of frontier existence. 

The necessity of hiring boats to transport their goods up the James to the 
Falls heightened the apprehensions of the Huguenots. De la Muce, believing 
his followers would settle in Eastern Virginia, had contracted for passage 
only as far as Hampton, and the unexpected necessity of further depleting 
the slender common fund, upon which the French depended to purchase 
supplies until their first harvest, was a serious matter. Its adverse effect on 
morale caused Governor Nicholson to suggest to the Board of Trade that 
future groups be sent in ships destined for the upper James. Indeed, the 
settlers had sufficient cause to fear the future. From a total common fund of 
£1,443 12s 6p the Huguenots would expend £1,422 3s 11p by the end of 





llExec. Jour. of the Council, II, 102; Cal. of State Papers, Col., XVIII, 7. 
12Cal. of State Papers, Col., XVIII, 449-450. 
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1700. With only £21 8s 7p to carry them through nearly six months of wait- 
ing for the first harvest, the situation of the settlers would be nothing short of 
desperate. Even before they arrived at the Falls, the realization of the 
rapidity with which the funds were being exhausted must have caused in- 
creasing anxiety. As though to emphasize the approaching crisis, one of the 
boats which the French had engaged sank in the vicinity of Jamestown, send- 
ing goods of some £300 value to the bottom of the river.” Increasing illness 
further adversely affected morale. The inadequate diet, close confinement 
and crowded conditions of the long ocean voyage, and the landing in the 
summer which was the sickly season in Virginia made the Huguenots ready 
victims of dysentery, malaria, and other fevers which afflicted so many new 
arrivals to the colony.’* Thus they reached the Falls in the late summer of 
1700 unfit both mentally and physically to travel the last stage of their 
journey and begin the construction of their wilderness village. 

The Falls of the James was in 1700 the last outpost of western settlement 
in Virginia. Between that point and the site of the Monocan Indian village 
lay some twenty-five miles of virgin and virtually trackless forests, a green 
and silent wall of loneliness which would separate the French from their 
closest neighbors. A company of soldiers accompanied the Huguenots to 
their new home, emphasizing the exposed position of the site.” Although 
the danger from Indians was probably slight, for no tribe lived in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, the fear of possible plunder and murder died slowly. 
As late as June of 1702 the Council ordered the Henrico County military 
officers to “visit the French Settlement . . . once every week to charge them 
not to leave their habitation nor to straggle into the woods any distance from 
their settlements.” Manakin Town was never attacked, but at least one of its 
citizens was slain by the Indians.” 

Only 120 men, women, and children followed William Byrd and the 
soldiers into the forests — the remainder were too ill to travel further. They 
were led not by de la Muce, who decided to remain in his comfortable lodging 
at the Falls while his followers endured the hardships of building the new 
town, but by de Sailly. The proud Breton nobleman was fast losing the con- 
fidence of the majority of his company, and although he remained technically 





13Brock, Miscellaneous Papers, pp. 64-65; Brock, Documents, pp. 19-21, 50. 

14Brock, Documents, p. 50; Wyndham B. Blanton, Medicine in Virginia in the Seventeenth 
Century (Richmond, 1930), pp. 37-41; Wyndham B. Blanton, Medicine in Virginia in the 
Eighteenth Century (Richmond, 1931), pp. 66-68. 

15Brock, Documents, p. 19. 

16Cal. of State Papers, Col., XXI, 507-508; Exec. Jour. of the Council, III, 352; William H. 
Foote, The Huguenot or Reformed French Church (Richmond, 1870), p. 544. 
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in control, de Sailly now became the real leader. De la Muce was a man of 
undoubted courage and integrity, and one who had remained constant to his 
Protestant faith under conditions which would have caused a weaker man 
to retreat, but he had neither the qualities nor the experience necessary for 
leadership. In his enthusiasm to take advantage of Dr. Coxe’s offer to recoup 
his fortunes in the New World, he had selected his colonists too hastily and 
too uncritically. Some compared favorably with any group of American 
pioneers and exemplified under the most trying conditions a valor and forti- 
tude which was unsurpassed, but there were others who were definitely 
below the required calibre. Moreover, neither de la Muce nor his followers 
were aware of the difficulties involved in planting a new colony. They had 
taken too literally the rosy propaganda of Dr. Coxe and had apparently ex- 
pected to resume their accustomed activities in Virginia without undue in- 
convenience. The social gap between de la Muce and the majority of his 
followers, and the increasing evidence of the Marquis’ lack of experience in 
the business details necessary for the success of the venture bred a distrust 
in his leadership which resulted in increasing criticism. The contrast between 
the actual and expectant conditions was naturally if unjustly blamed on de la 
Muce. Instead of rising to the emergency, renewing the confidence of his 
followers by positive action which would restore hope and determination 
in place of despair, the Marquis became increasingly embittered and dis- 
mayed. The fact that he refused to share the discomforts of his followers is 
a telling indictment of his leadership. 

Charles de Sailly was superior to de la Muce, but he can hardly be classified 
as an ideal leader. He was contentious, arbitrary, narrow-minded, and a man 
of excessive ambition, and soon many of his followers were complaining of 
his “hard-heartedness” and his “odious and insupportable” conduct.” Like 
de la Muce his chief interest in the proposed settlement seems to have been 
the personal gain he hoped to derive from it, and he too planned to return: to 
England once the construction of the village was completed. Yet he at least 
had the necessary determination and stamina to carry out the objective of 
establishing a town, and he inspired a like determination in those of his fol- 
lowers who were able to walk the twenty-five miles from the Falls to the 
old Indian village. He at least was willing to undergo the hardships he de- 
manded of his followers. And during the critical months of the late fall and 
winter, when actual starvation stalked the streets of the village, de Sailly 
unsparingly used every resource at his command to obtain supplies until 





17Brock, Documents, p. 55. 
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illness struck him down in February of 1701." Eventually his followers 
turned to the abler Benjamin de Joux, whose character and influence held 
the settlement together during the first difficult year, but Charles de Sailly 
too deserves a portion of the credit for the survival of Manakin Town. 

The sight which greeted the Huguenots upon their arrival at the desig- 
nated spot was hardly one to lift their spirits. The half ruined huts, the brush 
filled fields which the forests were fast reclaiming, and a “red rough stone” 
which had played a part in the Monocan religious rites,’ were the only 
evidences of earlier human habitation. North of them the James flowed 
silently by; to the east, south, and west lay the forests. De Sailly did not 
give his followers time to meditate long upon their situation. He put them 
to work cutting underbrush, patching the decaying Indian huts and build- 
ing crude shacks as temporary shelters, laying off streets, clearing the old 
Monocan fields, and cutting a rough road through twenty miles of forest to a 
mill on Falling Creek owned by William Byrd. Some were assigned the 
tasks of cooking, baking, or fishing, while others cut wood, hauled supplies 
from the Falls, or dug “a little store in ye ground.” Each received a modest 
wage from the common fund. From their closest English neighbors de Sailly 

urchased corn, meal, vegetables, tools, nails, and “10 cowes and a calfe.” 
Finally, he organized a government for the community, the primary purpose 
of which seems to have been the perpetuation of his own control.” 

No season of the year is more lovely in Virginia than fall, but it is doubt- 
ful if the Huguenots appreciated its beauty. Through the lingering warmth 
of Indian summer and the damp chill which signalled the approach of 
winter, they fought a grim struggle for survival. The inadequate supplies 
and the meagre funds were approaching exhaustion as the year drew to a 
close, and the settlers were forced to sell their “arms, clothes and other goods” 
in order to purchase food. De la Muce and de Sailly requested and received 
aid from the English at the Falls. William Byrd, already the chief patron of 
the village, appealed to his neighbors in the surrounding counties for money 
and supplies and opened his own mill and storehouse to the French. But 
even though generous, the aid which the limited population of the western 
counties could give was pitifully insufficient. The arrival of cold weather 
emphasized the inadequacy of the flimsy shacks which furnished the only 
shelter. The lack of adequate food and shelter caused an increase in sickness. 
Six persons died and about twenty left “some for libertinage and laziness, 





18Brock, Documents, pp. 25, 51. 
19Virginia Magazine P. History and Biography. XXIV, 29, hereafter cited as VMHB. 
Brock, Documents, pp. 20-21, 55. 
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and some for want of bread, being not able to suffer hunger and take patience 
when we meet with disappointments.”” The arbitrary conduct of de Sailly 
created unnecessary dissatisfaction. Finally, internal strife arose to divide 
the poulation at a time when unity and common effort were essential to 
survival. The darkest hour had indeed arrived, and there was in the late fall 
of 1700 no sign of an approaching dawn upon the horizon. 

The internal conflict was caused by the arrival of a second group of some 
150 persons in late October. These men, women, and children reached 
Jamestown on October 6 and proceeded overland to Manakin, probably 
because of the unfortunate experience of the first group with river transpor- 
tation. One hundred and sixty-nine had disembarked from the Peter and 
Anthony at the former Virginia capital, but the second group, like the first, 
left some of its members ill at the Falls. In Jamestown the new arrivals 
learned of the fertile tract of land which had been assigned their predecessors, 
and they somewhat naively expected to find upon their arrival a settled and 
contented community. Thus it is not difficult to imagine their dismay because 
of the “great disorder” and “distressed condition” which prevailed at Mana- 
kin.” This second group was as a whole undoubtedly superior to the first, 
and its minister, Benjamin de Joux, would soon emerge as the ablest leader 
of the frontier settlement. Little is known of this Huguenot priest before his 
appearance at Manakin. He and his family had escaped to England some- 
time before October 10, 1688, for they were naturalized in London on that 
date. Nothing further is known of his wife and children, save the fact that 
they did not accompany him to Virginia. This lack of information is re- 
grettable, for it would be interesting to know his background, his career in 
France before his flight, the hardship and poverty which must have been his 
lot in England, the experiences which developed the characteristics of leader- 
ship which enabled him almost singlehanded to guide the town through 
the first critical year. Evidently the Bishop of London recognized him as a 
man of superior character and talents, for the Bishop administered Anglican 
ordination to de Joux and commissioned him to take charge of the spiritual 
life of the whole settlement.” 

No sooner had the second group arrived than de Sailly informed its 
members that there was no “bread nor sustenance” for them in the village. 





21Brock, Documents, pp. 49-50. 

22Brock, Documents, p. 55. 

23Brock, Documents, p. 16; Cal. of State Papers, Col., XVIII, 449-450; William S. Perry, The 
History of the American Episcopal Church (Boston, 1885), I, 431; Richard L. Maury, The 
Huguenots in Virginia (n.p., n.d.), p. 94; Philip A. Bruce, History of Virginia, Volume I — 
Colonial Period, 1607-1736 (Chicago and New York, 1924), p. 272. 
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Not only were they ordered to turn over all the public money and supplies 
which they had brought, but de Sailly further demanded that the new ar- 
rivals take an oath of allegiance to the justices or local magistrates which he 
had appointed. The refusal of his demands would mean the exclusion of 
the newcomers from any portion of the common fund and any share of land 
in the neighborhood of the village. Convinced that de Sailly had already 
proved his inability as a leader and protesting the legality of his attempt to 
withhold land and supplies which had been contributed for the benefit of 
all the French, the majority of the second group withdrew from the village. 
They settled on a tract of land beside the James River about four or five miles 
east of Manakin and immediately began the task of clearing the land and 
erecting temporary shelters. The group requested de Joux to become its tem- 
poral as well as its spiritual leader, “having had sufficient tryall” of his 
“integrity and affection toward them,” and asked him to “use his utmost 
care and diligence in procuring some sustenance for ‘em and some lands, 
which they might labour, sow and improve in hopes that God’s blessing upon 
their endeavours [might] give ’em some subsistence for ye future without 
being burdensome to ye country.” De Joux departed for Williamsburg to 
request aid for his followers. Not only was he successful in obtaining sup- 
plies from the Virginia government, but he also received the permission of 
Governor Nicholson to occupy the tract of land upon which the second 
group had settled as squatters. Returning to the new village, which bore no 
other name than “the lower settlement,” de Joux divided the land among his 
followers to the “common satisfaction of all.”** He, however, settled not at the 
lower settlement, but at Manakin Town, and immediately assumed charge 
of the spiritual affairs of both groups in accordance with the instructions of 
the Bishop of London. 

By the end of November conditions in the village had become so critical 
that it was obvious to all that only substantial aid from the Virginia govern- 
ment would prevent its disintegration. The severe shortage at Manakin of 
such necessities as seed, tools, cattle, and clothing was serious enough, but 
the increasing scarcity of food made the situation of its inhabitants even 
more perilous. Two petitions were sent to the governor and Council, one 
signed by de la Muce and de Sailly, the other by thirty-five persons from 
the lower settlement. Both groups of petitioners requested the support of 
the government in the internal conflict which was then at its height. De la 
Muce and de Sailly complained of the “malice and tricks” employed by the 





*4Brock, Documents, pp. 55-56. 
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followers of de Joux, and requested the governor and Council to grant them 
authority over both settlements. This could be accomplished by ordering 
de Joux to confine his activities to his spiritual duties and forcing his followers 
to move to Manakin and turn over all of their supplies. The Marquis and his 
lieutenant requested “corn, clothes, seed, tools and some cattle.” The pe- 
titioners from the lower settlement also asked for food and subsistence until 
they could provide for themselves. They further requested a “comfortable 
subsistence” for their minister, an audit of de Sailly’s accounts, the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to administer any remaining portion of the common 
fund, and an order forcing de Sailly to turn over to de Joux the portion of 
the fund which had been set aside for building a church. These petitioners 
accused de Sailly of withholding funds, causing disaffection among his fol- 
lowers, and bringing distress and disorder to the village. Both petitions re- 
quested the issuance of an executive order requiring the French to remain 
at the village to prevent its disintegration.” 

From the day of their arrival the Virginia officials had taken a sympathetic 
interest in the French refugees. This attitude was due in part to the request 
of the king, in part to the natural sympathy engendered by an oppressed 
people, in part to the belief that the successful establishment of a village on 
the upper James would be an added defense of the frontier. A few weeks 
after the arrival of the first ship the Council designated a committee to “con- 
sider of the most proper method to be used for the naturalization, settlement, 
and civil government of the French refugees” and to make recommendations 
at the next meeting of the General Assembly (Council and House of Bur- 
gesses). On November 14, probably just after it had received the petition 
from the lower settlement, the Council requested de Sailly to “render an 
account . . . what French were carried up . . . , in what state and condition 
they now are, what money he hath received in England for their use, and 
how it hath been disposed of.””° 

Even before the petitions of de Joux and de Sailly revealed the critical 
condition of the Manakin settlement, the governor and Council had begun 
to doubt the wisdom of isolating the French in a separate group on the ex- 
treme edge of the colony. When a third ship arrived on October 20 with 
additional refugees, it was decided to disperse the newcomers among the 
settled areas of Virginia. Not only would they be able to support themselves 
more easily, but they would be more quickly absorbed into the general life of 





25Brock, Documents, pp. 49-52, 54-59. 
2%6Exec. Jour. of the Council, II, 101, 116, 131. 
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the colony. Neither the name of the ship nor the number of its passengers 
is known. Although the original intention of these immigrants was to settle 
at Manakin, probably not over fifteen or twenty went there, the majority re- 
maining in the Jamestown area.”’ A fourth ship, the Nassau, arrived on 
March 5, 1701, bringing 191 refugees under the leadership of Louis Latané, 
the founder of a well known Virginia family. As the destination of this ship 
was the York rather than the James River, it was probably not the intention 
of its passengers to settle at Manakin. It is possible that they had learned of 
conditions in the village and felt that the economic advantages to be gained 
from dispersal among the English residents outweighed the cultural ad- 
vantages which they would derive from settling among their countrymen. 
They would have made a valuable addition to the frontier community as 
some of them were men of means. The majority must have been more com- 
fortably fixed than earlier groups, for they made no request for aid from the 
Virginia Council which had not even been informed of their coming. After 
the arrival of the Nassau, the Council voted to extend aid both to those who 
wished to go to Manakin and those who decided to “disperse among the in- 
habitants of the country.” Approximately half a hundred decided to settle 
at Manakin Town, and a few of the remainder established a separate settle- 
ment at the head of the York River.” 

The decision of the Council to send no more large groups to the frontier 
village did not, however, alleviate the necessity of assisting those who were 
already there. The House of Burgesses took the first positive action in meet- 
ing this necessity by approving on December 21 a measure to exempt the 
Manakin settlers from the payment of all public and county levies for a 
period of seven years. The same act included a provision establishing a 
separate parish at Manakin Town.” Although this was certainly a generous 
concession on the part of the government, it was hardly the answer to the 





27Cal. of State Papers, Col., XVIII, 620; Brock, Documents, pp. 24-25, 47, 56. 

28Exec. Jour. of the Council, II, 127-128; Cal. of State Papers, Col., XIX, 117; Brock, Docu- 
ments, pp. 38-42, 47. 

29The Council a ed the measures on December 27. William W. Hening, ed., The Statutes 
at Large (Richmond, New York, Philadelphia; 1809-1832), III, 201, hereafter cited as Hening; 
John P. Kennedy and Henry R. Mcllwaine, eds., Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 
1619-1776 (Richmond, 1905-1915), 1695-1702, pp. 212, 216, 218, 223-224, 227, 230, 233, 236, 
hereafter cited as Jour. of the H. of B.; Henry R. McIlwaine, ed., Legislative Journals of the 
Council of Colonial Virginia, 1680-1776 (Richmond, 1918-1919), I, 283, 284, 286, 28y, hereafter 
cited as Leg. Jour. of the Council. On June 4, 1706, an act was passed extending the exemption 
period until December 25, 1708. However, in the extension bill it was provided that the minister's 
salary, which had been paid from prbemen trig gicdady jag midge fog eo Hening, 
~ 478-479; Jour. of H. of B., 1702-1712, pp. 211, 212; Leg. Jour. of the Council, I, 464, 
465-466. 
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basic question of how the Huguenots were going to be kept alive until they 
could harvest their first crops the following summer. The Council therefore 
requested the appointment of a joint committee of the two legislative houses 
for the purpose of seeking a solution. The three members of the Council and 
the five members of the House of Burgesses who met together in the 
Williamsburg Court House on December 21 decided that the colony would 
have to use public funds to aid the Huguenots, a conclusion which the 
governor and Council had reached earlier. The House of Burgesses, however, 
refused to adopt the recommendation of the joint committee, believing the 
French to be under no “such pressing necessity or want as to be accounted 
objects of public charity.” 

The future of Manakin never appeared bleaker than on that Saturday 
afternoon when the members of the lower house, unaware of the gravity of 
the situation in the frontier community, declined further aid. But once 
again, as on that July morning when they first landed at Hampton, Lieutenant 
Governor Nicholson stood forth as the friend of the Huguenots. No sooner 
had the House of Burgesses convened on Monday morning than the clerk 
of the Council appeared to demand the attendance of its members on the 
governor. After they reassembled in his presence, Nicholson rose to ad- 
dress them. 

I have made a strict and diligent enquiry into the state and condition of the French 
protestant Refugees and find that they have no fund to supply their wants and have 
ever since their arrival hitherto been supported by the charity of several pious gentle- 
men. I find their condition so deplorable that without a continuance of such charity 
at least till they may reap their next crop they must inevitably perish and therefore 
have caused a brief to be prepared wherein I have appointed two of His Majesty's 
Honourable Council to receive such charitable donations as shall be given for the relief 
of the aforesaid refugees and to those of the Council the House may join such of their 
own members as to them shall seem meet. 


In short Nicholson stated that if public funds could not be used to insure 3 


the survival of the settlement, he would be forced to depend on private con- 
tributions from the people of Virginia, and he requested the House to rescind 
its earlier action to the extent of endorsing this appeal. The members of the 
House of Burgesses readily agreed, declaring themselves “well satisfied from 
his Excellency’s information of the present necessity of the French Refugees 
without any further inquiry.” Indeed, several members of their body had al- 
ready expressed their intention of making contributions. This response 
brought a note of thanks from the governor, who assured the Burgesses that 
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he would “never endeavor to impose anything upon . . . [them which might] 
seem either burdensome or chargeable.” 

In a moving appeal for funds, which he sent to each county, Nicholson 
described the distressing condition of the French and the circumstances which 
had brought them to Virginia. The generous response to this appeal enabled 
William Byrd and Benjamin Harrison, the appointed administrators of the 
relief fund, to provide for 250 persons, at least sixty-six of whom were chil- 
dren. By the latter part of February, 1701, Byrd was distributing corn from 
his mill at Falling Creek and supplies from his storehouse at the Falls. Each 
Manakin citizen shared equally in the distribution.” 

During the course of the six months which had passed since the establish- 
ment of Manakin Town, the government and people of Virginia had as- 
sumed an increasing responsibility for the welfare of the French. The liberal 
policy of the government in granting the Huguenots a fertile if remote area 
for their settlement, and a seven-year exemption from taxation was matched 
by the generous response of the Virginia people to the appeals of de Sailly 
and de Joux for temporary aid. The colony had for the most part assumed 
this responsibility willingly, not only because of sympathy for an oppressed 
minority, but also because its people believed the Huguenots to be a desir- 
able addition to the Virginia population. Yet it was no easy task to feed so 
large a number of people settled on a remote frontier, and the Virginia 
government had no desire to add to the burden by encouraging new groups 
of refugees to emigrate to the colony. Therefore, on December 27, 1700, 
the Council requested Governor Nicholson to inform King William III of 
the “poverty and disability” of the French and to suggest that no more be 
sent to Virginia.” 


III 


Spring is for most men a season of hope and optimism. The first warm 
days which signal the approaching end of the dreariness of winter and the 
annual rebirth of nature bring renewed confidence in the future. In the 
spring of 1701 the citizens of Manakin for the first time since their arrival 
could speak with confidence of the survival of their village. The promise 
which the governor’s appeal in their behalf held forth had at last been trans- 
lated into the reality of supplies. Crops were beginning to grow in the fields, 

30Leg. Jour. of the Council, I, 284, 285, 286; Jour. of the H. of B., 1695-1702, pp. 230, 233, 235. 
3lLeg. Jour. of the Council, I, 284-285; Exec. Jour. of the Council, II, 122, 123, 127-128; Brock, 
ments, p. 43. There is a list of 218 persons who were to receive corn from the mill at Falling 


Creek, dated February 15, 1701, ibid., pp. 26-28. 
32Exec. Jour. of the Council, II, 126. 
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illness was rapidly decreasing, the long days ahead guaranteed time to build 
new homes before the return of another winter. Improved conditions would 
mean the arrival of additional settlers. 

The improvement of morale and the change of attitude from despair to 
optimism came none too soon, for the hour was already late and the dis- 
integration of the village had begun. Approximately 391 persons had de- 
parted from Jamestown with the intention of settling at Manakin. In May 
of 1701 Byrd stated that he was issuing supplies to approximately 250 per- 
sons, and presumably this was the major part of the population. Even assum- 
ing that some of those who left Jamestown changed their minds and settled 
elsewhere before reaching Manakin, the settlement must have suffered a 
rather startling loss of poulation during the first six months of its existence. 
Since comparatively few died, a considerable number must have departed 
for other parts of the colony. Evidently the present conditions and future 
prospects of the settlement seemed so discouraging that they decided to 
abandon the experiment. 

Yet the French are by nature a volatile and buoyant people, and those 
who remained at Manakin to continue the struggle against cold and hunger 
and despair reverted to their normal attitudes once the crisis had passed. 
During the summer and autumn of 1701 the permanent homes were built, 
increasing acres cleared, and the crops harvested. William Byrd, who with 
three neighbors from the Falls, visited the town in May of 1701, reported 
that “though these people are very poor, yet they seem very cheerful and 
are (so far as we could learn) very healthy, all they seem to desire is that 
they might have bread enough.” Byrd and his companions inspected— 


. .. about seventy of their hutts, being, most of them, very mean; there being up- 
wards of fourty of them betwixt the two Creeks, which is about four miles along on 
the River, and have cleared all the old Manacan Fields for near three miles together, 
as also some others (who came hither last February . . . ) have cleared new grounds 
toward the Lower Creeke, and done more worke than they that went thither first. They 
have, all of them, some Garden trade and have planted corne, but few of them had 
broke up their ground or wed [weeded] the same, whereupon I sent for most of them 
and told them they must not expect to enjoy the land unless they would endeavour to 
improve it, and if they make no corne for their subsitance next yeare they could not 
expect any further relief from the Country. Mon’r de Joux promised at their next 
meeting to acquaint them all with what I said, and to endeavour to stirr them up to be 





33In December de la Muce and de Sailly had informed the Council that several of the French 
Eemese Re ae > Sees Ee parts of the colony would move to Manakin “if they were sure of a 
of meal a h weekly, of a bushell of pease and a k of salt once for all, and of some 


to cover in cold weather such as have none.” Brock, Documents, p. 50. 
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diligent in weeding and secureing their corne and wheat, of which latter there are 
many small patches, but some is overrun with woods, and the horses (of which they 
have severall, with some Cows) have spoiled more; most of them promise faire. . . . 
There are above 20 families seated for 4 or 5 miles below the Lower Creeke and have 
cleared small plantations, but few of them had broke up their grounds. . . . Wee lodged 
there that night and returned the new Road I caused to be marked, which is extraor- 
dinary Levell and dry way and leads either to the Falls or the mill, a very good well 
beaten path for carts.** 


A comparison of this description with that of the Swiss traveller, Francis 
Louis Michel, who visited the town a year later, reveals the progress made 
within that short period. 

The captain or head of the place is a surgeon by profession, named Chaltin [Stephen 
Chastain], had long resided at Ifferton [Yverdon, Switzerland]. We went to the pastor, 
Mr. Dujoux [de Joux]. Since his house burnt down recently he lodged in the Church, 
which is still very small, but £200 have been set aside to build a new church, Condi- 
tions have differed in every respect from those of other places. Things that are grown 
are there in such abundance that many Englishmen come a distance of 30 miles to get 
fruit, which they mostly exchange for cattle. Gardens are filled there with all kinds of 
fruit especially the garden of the man from Aagan. The cattle are fat because of the 
abundant pasture. The soil is not sandy, as it is generally in Virginia, but it is a heavy 
rich soil. Each person takes 50 paces in width, the length extends as far as one cares 
to make it or is willing to work it... . Since that time [when the Monocan Indians 
lived here] trees have not grown very large, so that in a short time and with little effort 
a large place could be cleared for building purposes. I have seen the most awful wild 
grapevines, whose thickness and height are incredible. . . . It is much healthier there 
than towards the ocean. The country is full of game and fish. The Indians often visit 
there, bringing game, rum and other smaller things. There is a good opportunity to 
trade with skins, They [the Indians] often bring pottery and when desired fill it with 
corn. There are more than 60 [French] families there. ‘They all live along the river. 

Lately two wealthy gentlemen came and had buildings erected there, because of its 
convenient location. . . . About 400 dollars are necessary in order to set up a man 
properly, namely to enable him to buy two slaves, with whom in two years a beautiful 
farm can be cleared, because the trees are far apart. Afterwards the settler must be 
provided with cattle, a horse, costing at the usual price £4 16s., a cow with calf 50 
shillings, a mare [?] 10 shillings. Furniture and clothes, together with tools and pro- 
visions for a year, must also be on hand. It is indeed possible to begin with less and 
succeed, but then three or four years pass by before one gets into a good condition. 
The one who is not used to work in great heat, becomes sick and must suffer much 
before he can make progress by his work alone. By the above method a man is put 
into such a condition the first year, that he can be happy and enjoy life... . For two 
servants can raise a bigger crop than one needs, the cattle increase incredibly fast 
without trouble; fruit grows in abundance. When a tree or something else is planted 
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one must be surprised to see it grow up so soon and bear fruit. Besides, in the gardens 
grows whatever one desires. The cows are pasturing round about the house during the 
whole year. They yield enough butter, cheese and milk. In addition there is no lack 
of game and fish. Besides it is a quiet land devoted to our religion, and he who wants 
to enjoy honest exercise finds opportunities enough for it, especially the one who loves 
field work or hunting. It is, therefore, possible to make an honest life, quietly and 
contentedly. Much evil is absent there, because there is no opportunity for it.%5 


IV 


Once the grim struggle for survival was over, the Huguenots turned to 
the long range problem of insuring the permanency of their village. One of 

€ more important aspects of this problem was the security of title to the 
land they occupied. Although the governor and Council had assigned the 
French the area upon which they settled, no steps had been taken to transfer 
the actual title of ownership. On March 5 and 6, 1702, Governor Nicholson 
visited Manakin Town, and during his stay he evidently discussed this prob- 
lem with the Huguenot leaders and advised them to petition the Council 
for a division of the area into individual allotments. The governor, probably 
anticipating a favorable response to the petition, started surveyors to work on 
a preliminary survey. They probably proceeded on the basis of the fifty acres 
per individual which King William III had requested for the French. The 
Council received the suggested petition on March 12, 1702, but for some 
reason delayed taking any action. On May 21 the French sent a second pe- 
tition complaining of the unequal laying out of the land and requesting 
additional land. A third petition informed the Council that there were other 
French refugees in Virginia who were desirous of settling at Manakin, and 
asked that they be granted land on the same basis as the original inhabitants. 

Upon the receipt of these requests the Council referred the whole problem 
to the House of Burgesses, and asked for their recommendations on the policy 
which should be adopted in regard to the quantity of land to be allowed the 
Huguenots, the manner in which they could qualify to hold this land, the 
number of French who should be located at Manakin, and the attitude 
which the government should assume toward newcomers to the settlement. 
Later, de Sailly and several other Frenchmen arrived in Williamsburg 
to lobby for the adoption of a liberal policy. They were invited to attend 
the meeting of the Council in which the recommendations of the House of 


Burgesses were read. The members of the lower legislative body suggested 





35William J. Hinke, ed. and trans., “Report of the Journey of Francis Louis Michel From Berne, 
Switzerland, to Virginia, October 2, 1701- ber 1, 1702,” VMHB, XXIV, 122-124. 
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that the Manakin settlers be granted land in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the king, that the Council should determine the number who 
should be permitted to settle in the neighborhood of the town, that the 
French should hold their land “as the rest of the country do,” that new- 
comers should be granted the same privileges as the original inhabitants, 
and that no one should be granted any land until he had petitioned for 
naturalization.” 

Yet neither the House of Burgesses nor the Council determined the total 
number of acres which should be reserved for the French. As the months 
passed, the need for a definite decision grew constantly greater. Within two 
years fifteen persons had applied for a total of 8,360 acres in the neighbor- 
hood of Manakin, but the patents had to be held up until the extent and 
definite location of the French grant could be determined. Finally, on May 
3, 1704, the House of Burgesses decided to reserve 10,000 acres for the use 
of the Manakin settlers, and to allow each family, regardless of its size, 133 
acres. Both the lower settlement and the village itself were to be included in 
the grant, which would extend along the south bank of the James River for 
a minimum distance of some five miles and run “so far back into the woods 
as will give the quantity of ten thousand acres.” After giving its approval to 
the measure, the Council appointed William Byrd to direct the survey “ac- 
cording to the directions of the House of Burgesses.”*” 

On October 26, 1704, Byrd informed the Council that he had completed 
the survey, and produced “two plats of the tracts of land now laid out which, 
with what was laid out formerly for them, amounts in all to ten thousand 
and thirty-three acres, three rood, and nineteen pole all lying contiguous 
upon James River.” 

In contrast to the promptness with which the grant was surveyed, the 
division into individual tracts proceeded at a rather leisurely pace. On June 
26, 1705, Claude Philipe de Richebourg,*” who was at this time the leader 
of the impatient French, informed the Council that the “small quantity of 
land allowed them is not sufficient for their subsistence and the range of 


their stock,” and asked that “the fifty acres of land per pole allowed them by 





%Cal. of State Papers, Col., XX, 155, 340; Exec. Jour. of the Council, II, 227, 246-247; Jour. of 
the H. of B., 1695-1702, pp. 353, 357- The Committee on Propositions and Grievances handled 
the whole matter of the Huguenots for the House of Burgesses. 

37Jour. of the H. of B., 1702-1712, pp. 63-64; Leg. Jour. of the Council, I, 400; Exec. Jour. of 
the Council, II, 369, 400-401. 

38Exec. Jour. of the Council, II, 400-401. 

39De Richebourg became the unofficial leader of the village upon the death of de Joux in 
December, 1704. 
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his late Majesty King William may be laid out for them.” Since the Virginia 
government had probably decided upon equal allotments because the French 
had complained about the “unequal laying out of the land,” this new request 
for an individual allotment of fifty acres in addition to the 133 acres per 
family already granted must have caused some irritation. The Council replied 
that the Manakin settlers should receive their proportion of land “according 
to the number of their families,” and that any family which had not taken 
up its full allotment was free to do so at any time. If the ten-thousand-acre 
grant proved too small, the French would be given additional land “adjacent 
to their settlement, provided it was not already patented.” The request for 
an additional fifty acres for each individual was denied. 

Richard Ligon, the Henrico County surveyor, surveyed the individual 
allotments. He completed this job by May 23, 1706, at which time he 
petitioned the Council for an “allowance.” His fee was paid from the Hen- 
rico County quitrents, and the county was later reimbursed from the “two 
shillings per hogshead” tax which was levied on all Virginia tobacco.” 

Evidently not all the Manakin settlers took up their full allotment, and 
the Council probably intentionally set aside more land than necessary an- 
ticipating the arrival of newcomers. Only 5,040 of the 10,000 acres granted 
were distributed in 1705 and 1706. Within four years the Huguenots, who 
were slowly increasing in number, were in need of a division of the remain- 
der. On November 16, 1710, Abraham Sallé, a justice of the peace and lead- 
ing citizen in the community, visited William Byrd II, who had assumed his 
father’s position as chief patron of Manakin upon the death of the latter in 
December, 1704. Sallé requested Byrd’s assistance in persuading the Council 
to authorize the apportionment of the unallotted land.** Two days later 
Sallé and Richebourg presented a similar request to the governor and Coun- 
cil. They pointed out that the first division had not been made “so as to give 
every man the proportion allowed him adjoining to his house” and proposed 
“that a more equal distribution . . . be made and that those who have not 
received their full proportion in the first five thousand acres may have the 
same made up but out of the last five thousand acres.” The Council assented, 

giving first priority to the original settlers, second to the later settlers who had 
remained at Manakin Town since their arrival, and third to those who had 
deserted the settlement and later returned. The surveyor of Henrico County 





Exec. Jour. of the Council, III, 15, 16, 46, 61, 99; Jour. of the H. of B., 1702-1712, p. 163. 
*!Louis B. Wright and Marion Tinling, eds., The Secret Diary of William Byrd of Westover, 
1709-1712 (Richmond, 1941), p. 258, hereafter cited as Byrd, Secret Diary. 
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was to lay out the lots upon request of the persons desiring them, taking care 
that the “breadth of the said several shares of land bear a due proportion to the 
length,” and that no vacant land be left between the allotments, which would 
not be “useful or fit to be taken up by any other person.” If any man had 
more than 133 acres from the first allotment and his neighbor had less, the 
two portions were to be equalized, but if the former had made any improve- 
ments, he was to be paid for them. If any man had bought part of his neigh- 
bor’s land, he was confirmed in his purchase and was allowed his full allot- 
ment in addition to the land he had purchased. No man who had sold his 
first allotment, however, was entitled to a second 133 acres. If any person 
had already settled on the second 5,000 acre tract, he was to be allowed to 
remain there if there was sufficient land over and above that due the others, 
and if not, to be fully reimbursed for the ground he had cleared and the 
houses he had built. A man’s land was to pass to his heirs, but if he died 
without heirs or other representatives, his portion was to be given to those 
who had no land. Colonel William Randolph and Richard Cocke would 
judge any disputes arising from the new divisions, and if they were unable 
to resolve the difficulty, the case was to be decided by Lieutenant Governor 
Alexander Spotswood.* 

Thus, ten years after they had settled in the Virginia wilderness, the lands 
set aside for the French were fully distributed to them. Since it had been the 
intention of the government to encourage the French to remain at Manakin 
as a protection to the frontier, both the total grant and the individual allot- 
ments were too small. The Huguenots were already raising a considerable 
number of cattle, and they would soon be turning to tobacco as their prin- 
cipal crop. The former required a large grazing area, and the latter a constant 
addition of land. More important the policy of granting an equal amount 
of land to each family worked a hardship on those who had several children. 
For as these children grew to maturity, married and required farms of their 
own, they were forced to move away or see the parental acres divided into 
minute portions. Once the division was made, no land was held in reserve 
for future allotments. By 1710 there was no opportunity to rectify this error 
because the surrounding lands had already been patented. But by this date 
it probably made little difference, for the frontier was already moving beyond 
Manakin and the preservation of the village was becoming less important 
with each passing year. 





“Exec. Jour. of the Council, III, 261-263. 
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V 


Since no Manakin settler could obtain his 133 acre allotment until he 
applied for citizenship, the matter of naturalization was of primary concern 
to the Huguenots. Quite apart from the material gain, however, there was 
a natural desire on the part of the inhabitants to identify themselves as com- 
pletely as possible with their adopted country. Some of them—the percentage 
is unknown — were granted English citizenship before they left for Virginia 
under the instructions issued by William III on March 18, 1700. But others 
were still French aliens when they arrived at Manakin, and these were soon 
requesting naturalization. Upon receipt of a petition on March 22, 1702, 
embodying this request the Council once again called on the House of 
Burgesses for the formulation of a policy. The latter passed an act naturaliz- 
ing en masse the Manakin settlers, but established no machinery to adminis- 
ter the oaths of naturalization. For a little over a year nothing further was 
done. But on April 3, 1703, the House augmented its previous action by 
authorizing the governor “to commissionate so many persons as he shall think 
fit to administer the oaths and test to the French Refugees . . . in order to 
their naturalization.” 

A second year passed before the machinery for administering the oath was 
actually set up. The governor and Council received several petitions from the 
inhabitants of the village “praying for naturalization,” but they seemed in no 
hurry to accommodate the Huguenots until the outbreak of the War of the 
Spanish Succession forced them to take a more active interest in the refugees 
on their western frontier. For in the spring of 1704 rumors reached Williams- 
burg that Frenchmen from Canada and their Indian allies were invading the 
northern Colonies. Now that England and France were at war an appeal 
by the latter to the French in Virginia seemed a distinct possibility to the 
Council and members of the House of Burgesses. Perhaps the ties of national 
origin would prove stronger than the memory of past oppression. It was by 
no means impossible for the French and Indians to reach Manakin Town, 
and the village would prove an ideal base from which to ravage the frontier 
and invade the western part of the colony. The memories of the horrors of 





43Leg. Jour. of the Council, I, 367; Jour. of the H. of B., 1702-1712, pp. 11, 21; Hening, II, 
228; Cal. of State Papers, Col., XXI, 311. The usual method of obtaining naturalization in Virginia 
at this period was as follows: The person to be naturalized went before the governor and took the 
oath of allegiance, which was administered by the governor. He was then given a certificate of 
naturalization. Robert Beverley, The History and Present State of Virginia Chapel Hill, 1947), 


. 281. 


44W. P. Palmer, ed., Calendar of Virginia State Papers . . . (Richmond, 1875-1893), I, 84; Jour. 
of the H. of B., 1702-1712, p. 53. 
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Indian attack were too recent to allow this matter to be shrugged off. Gov- 
ernor Nicholson and his Council must have earnestly discussed this possi- 
bility with the leaders of the House of Burgesses. All agreed that it was “of 
very great consequence that that settlement be established on a right foot.” 
For even if the probability of a successful appeal to the Huguenots by their 
fellow countrymen was unlikely, still the village would form an important 
link in the Virginia defense system, should the French attempt an invasion 
or stir up the Indians. It should not be forgotten that it was in May of 1704 
that the House of Burgesses passed the act granting each Manakin family 
133 acres of land and setting aside 10,000 acres for this purpose. On April 
26 of that same year the House of Burgesses passed a second bill of naturaliza- 
tion. The French who had settled at the head of the York River in King 
William County as well as those at Manakin were included in this act. The 
following day the governor and Council ordered the justices of the counties 
of Henrico and King William to administer the oaths appointed by law, 
and on May 4 the attorney general finally prepared the draft of a commission 
for administering the necessary oaths, which commission required approval 
by the House of Burgesses. The lower house, however, delayed approval 
until May 3, 1705.” Thus, it was nearly five years after the first group of 
Frenchmen founded Manakin Town that all of its inhabitants became 
citizens of Virginia. 
VI 


In granting virtual religious autonomy to the Manakin settlers the Virginia 
government adopted a wise and liberal solution to an extremely delicate prob- 
lem. For this alien people had left their native France solely because they 
were denied freedom of worship, and the great apostle of their Protestant 
faith was John Calvin. As followers of Calvin they were much closer to the 
Presbyterian than to the Anglican form of worship. Yet the Anglican Church 
was established by law in Virginia, and theoretically every citizen was re- 
quired to be a member. It is possible, but by no means certain, that the 
Virginia government was aware of the fact that the Huguenots would adopt 
the Anglican ritual and form of church government. A majority of the 
French Protestant clergy and a considerable proportion of the laity who had 
escaped to England had joined the Anglican Church.® This is not surpris- 
ing, for the basic doctrine of the two churches, in contrast to their forms of 
worship and government, were very similar. Moreover, the Huguenots were 


‘Jour. of the H. of B., 1702-1712, Pp. 53, 104; Leg. Jour. of the Council, I, 396. 
ird, Huguenot Emigration, II, 165. 
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grateful for the kindnesses they had received in England and wished to 
identify themselves with the nation which had given them refuge. When 
William III sent some of their number to Virginia, he ordered that a portion 
of the relief fund collected for them in England be used to build a church 
in Virginia and to purchase “a competent number of Bibles, Common 
Prayer books, and other books of devotion, as also for the necessary accom- 
modation for lodging of two ministers who are to accompany them.”*” This 
would seem to indicate that many at least had either already adopted or had 
promised to adopt the Anglican faith. An ordained Anglican clergyman, 
Benjamin de Joux, accompanied the second group, bringing with him the 
commission of the Bishop of London authorizing de Joux to assume charge 
of the spiritual affairs of all the Huguenots. On the other hand, Claude 
Philipe de Richebourg, the minister of the first group, did not receive Ang- 
lican ordination, and his subsequent actions showed that he was not fully in 
sympathy with the practices of the Established Church of England and 
Virginia. 

Although the Virginia government had no positive proof that the Hugue- 
nots would not establish their own church in Virginia as they did in New 
York and South Carolina, it established a separate parish at Manakin in 
December of 1700 without requiring assurance that the Anglican ritual 
and form of church government would be adopted. By granting the French 
virtual autonomy in the conduct of their religious affairs, allowing them to 
conduct services in their own language under the guidance of their own 
ministers, the Virginia officials hoped to establish a common bond which 
would encourage the Huguenots to settle and remain together at or near 
Manakin Town. The adoption of this liberal policy reacted to the benefit of 
the establishment, for from the very beginning the services were those of 
the Church of England. The settlers immediately set up the usual machinery 
of church government and elected a vestry of twelve men as any other new 
parish would have done. Soon King William Parish was indistinguishable 
from any other small rural subdivision of the Virginia church. 

De Richebourg continued in charge of spiritual affairs at Manakin for 
only a few weeks. He remained in the village, however, apparently becom- 
ing de Joux’s assistant. Upon the latter’s death in 1704 Richebourg resumed 
the spiritual leadership of the settlement unti! his departure for the Trent 
River Settlement in North Carolina in 1711. His successor, Jean Cairon, 


became the last regular rector of King William Parish. After his death in 





47Perry, ed., Historical Collections Relating to the American Colonial Church, I, 113-115. 
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1716 the vestry was unable to find a successor, and the Huguenots were 
forced to depend upon the clergy of neighboring parishes. The vestry drew 
up annual contracts with these clergymen paying a specified amount of 
tobacco for-a stated number of services which varied from as few as four 
to as many as twenty-six. On the intervening Sundays the Common Prayer 
was read by lay readers appointed by the vestry. The fact that the Virginia 
establishment was inadequately staffed with clergy made it impossible for a 
small parish with comparatively few members and a limited budget to 
compete for the services of the limited number available. Yet, in spite of the 
absence of a regular rector, the parish continued to grow in numbers in the 
years after 1716 as additional French Huguenots and a growing number of 
English settled in the neighborhood of Manakin. 

Benjamin de Joux constructed the first church building at Manakin, a 
small, octagon frame structure, with money furnished by King William III 
out of funds collected in England. The increasing size of the congregation 
made necessary the construction of a larger house of worship in 1710. Within 
twenty years this second building was in need of repair, and the removal of 
a majority of the parishioners from the village into the surrounding country 
made it desirable to construct a new building at a different location. As a 
result the second church was torn down and a third erected near the junction 
of the Manakin Ferry Road (now abandoned) and the River Road (present 
Huguenot Highway ), some distance from the village. Eventually this build- 
ing proved too large for the diminished congregation, and in 1895 it was 
replaced by a smaller building. The fourth church still stands and services 
are still held in the Parish of King William, the sole surviving link with the 


town which once existed beside the James. 


VII 


Hardly less important than the problem of establishing an acceptable 
church organization was the necessity for creating a satisfactory local govern- 
ment. In civil as in religious affairs the Virginia officials allowed the Hugue- 
nots the necessary freedom to seek their own solution, and not until its aid 
was requested did the Council intervene in the government of Manakin 
Town. Charles de Sailly appointed the first officials of the village shortly 
after its establishment, but these magistrates were his creatures and the real 





*8The history of King William Parish between 1707 and 1750 may be traced in “The Vestry 
Book of King William Parish, 1707-1750.” Translated from the French by R. H. Fife. This book is 
printed in VMHB, XI, XII, XIII, passim. 
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power remained in his hands. On December 2, 1700, de Sailly and de la 
Muce informed the Council of their intention to return to England and sug- 
gested that “Captain Webb or some other” be appointed “with power and 
authority to rule and command” the French in the frontier village.” 

When the second group withdrew from Manakin and established the 
lower settlement, its members requested Benjamin de Joux to become their 
local governor. In contrast to de Sailly, however, de Joux had no desire to 
wield arbitrary authority over his followers, and he suggested a plan of local 
representative government as a substitute for his own rule. De Joux decided 
to draw up a list of candidates which he would submit to Governor Nicholson 
for approval. From this approved list the settlers would elect magistrates who 
would be given the authority to determine all civil cases, with an appeal to 
the Henrico County Court in all cases involving as much as three pounds. 
This plan was embodied in a petition which was submitted to the Virginia 
government for its approval. The thirty-five signers justified the request on 
the basis of their isolated position which made it impossible for them to 
depend on the Henrico County officials for the maintenance of order.” 

The Council, seeking some plan to settle the controversy between the two 
groups, decided to reject the petition of the de Joux group and appoint im- 
partial outsiders in the hope that they would be accepted by both factions. 
Lieutenant Colonel William Randolph and Captain Giles Webb, both of 
whom lived at the Falls, were commissioned to inquire and report from 
time to time on the condition of the Manakin settlers and to “exhort them to 
live in unity, peace, and concord.” These men would be able to dispense im- 
partial justice, but the fact that they were non-residents of the village made 
it difficult for them to keep in constant contact with local affairs. Moreover, 
for the transaction of legal matters the Huguenots were forced to depend on 
the Henrico County Court, and the remoteness of the village caused con- 
siderable inconvenience.” . 

By May of 1701 Benjamin de Joux had assumed the unofficial leadership 
of both groups, but his reluctance to exercise civil authority and the fact 
that this authority had no legal basis created a situation which was not entirely 
satisfactory. Thus on October 24, 1701, the citizens of Manakin again pe- 
titioned the Council to appoint a magistrate “to rule and govern them in 
all causes and upon all occasions.” In answer to this request the Council 





49Brock, Documents, pp. 50-51. Captain Giles Webb, who lived at the Falls, was one of the 
warm friends of the Manakin settlement. De la Muce lived at Webb’s house while at the Falls. 

59Brock, Documents, p. 58. 

51Brock, Documents, pp. 66-68. 
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wisely selected two of the prominent members of the village, Stephen 
Chastain and Abraham Nicod, as magistrates, and authorized them to judge 
all cases “both civil and military and according to such rules, orders and 
methods as his Excellency shall think fit, consonant and agreeable to the laws 
of England and of this, His Majestie’s Colony and Dominion of Virginia.” 
For some reason neither of these gentlemen had been commissioned by 
March, 1702, when the governor visited the town. During his visit Governor 
Nicholson received several requests to settle private differences among the 
inhabitants, and upon his return to Williamsburg urged the Council to draw 
up the required commissions. Later in the same year, when Michel visited 
Manakin Town, Chastain and Nicod were acting as magistrates.** Abraham 
Sallé, one of the leading citizens of the community, was appointed magistrate 
on November 28, 1705, and was still serving in 1707. By 1718 Captain 
Thomas Randolph held the office.* Evidently in the early years at least, the 
Council generally selected Frenchmen or men of French descent as magis- 
trates, but occasionally Englishmen who had settled in the neighborhood 
held the office. The other law enforcement official, the village constable, 
was also one of the local inhabitants. 

One of the more important agencies of local government was the parish 
vestry. It determined and collected the annual tithe, and disbursed the 
funds thus collected. In addition, the vestry and its two executive officers, 
the church wardens, performed a multitude of varied duties. They kept the 
church and glebe in repair; provided for the poor, the aged, and the orphans 
of the community; looked after the morals of the parishioners; and at stated 
intervals processioned or resurveyed the land boundaries.” 

Since one of the basic reasons for sending the French to Manakin was the 
belief that they would be an additional defense for the frontier, the Virginia 
government desired to establish a military company there as soon as possible. 
On November 28, 1705, Lieutenant Governor Nott issued the necessary 
instructions for the formation of an infantry company and ordered Colonel 
William Randolph to Manakin to advise with the leaders of the village re- 
garding officers for the company. On September 23, 1710, Abraham Sallé 
being at that time its commander, the Manakin company “was exercised and 





52Exec. Jour. of the Council, II, 209; Cal. of State Papers, Col., XIX, 744. 
33Exec. Jour. of the Council, II, 227; Cal. of State Papers, Col., XX, 129; “Journey of Francis 
Louis Michel,” VMHB, XXIV, 123. 
Pe Jour. of the Council, II, 60; “Vestry Book of King William Parish,” VMHB, XI, 297; 
, 28. 
55A detailed account of these activities will be found in “Vestry Book of King William Parish,” 
VMHB, XI, XII, XIII, passim. 
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performed very well” before Governor Spotswood at Westover. The governor 
“made out of them a troop of dragoons with orders that Mr. Sallé should 


command them as well as the foot.”™ 


VIII 


Even after the questions of land distribution, naturalization, and religious 
and civil organization had been satisfactorily settled one basic problem re- 
mained, the solution of which would determine the future of the town. For 
if the settlement was to survive and prosper, some economic basis must be 
found which would provide a comfortable living for the citizens of the area 
and attract new settlers. Agriculture was not as obvious a solution as it might 
at first appear to be, for the majority of the Huguenots possessed neither the 
experience nor the inclination necessary to promise them success as farmers. 
Until they arrived in Virginia, the French believed that they would settle 
in the eastern part of the colony where they would be able to engage in com- 
merce and manufacturing as they had done in France. The sudden an- 
nouncement that they were being sent to the frontier was a heavy blow to 
their plans as well as their morale. Yet, although the new location greatly 
increased the difficulty of successfully converting their dream of a commercial 
village into reality, apparently neither the Virginia government nor the 
Huguenots considered the idea an impossibility. Governor Nicholson in- 
formed the king in August of 1700 that he felt the French might be 
“prejudicial to his Majesty's interest and Service . . . by going upon such 
manufactures, and handicraft Trades as we are furnished with from Eng- 
land,” but promised that he would “endeavor to regulate these affairs.” After 
their arrival at Manakin the second group of settlers requested the governor 
to protect and assist the new industries they expected to set up until they 
could become productive.” 

Although the reality of their frontier location forced the Huguenots to 
turn to subsistence agriculture as their one means of survival, the plans were 
merely postponed, not forgotten. Robert Beverley, writing in 1705 of the 
French at Manakin, declared: “They now make many of their own Cloaths, 
and are resolved, as soon as they have improv’d that Manufacture, to apply 
themselves to the making of Wine and Brandy, which they do not doubt 
to bring to Perfection.” Moreover, the traveller, John Lawson, in his journey 
through North Carolina in 1708, visited the French Huguenot colony on 


Exec, Jour. of the Council, III, 60; yo Secret Diary, p. 234. 
57Brock, Miscellaneous Papers, p. 63; Brock, Documents, p. 57. 
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the Trent River to which some of the Manakin settlers had recently come. 
His observations there would probably also be descriptive of the Manakin 
French: “At present they make very good Linnen-Cloath and Thread, and are 
very well versed in cultivating Hemp and Flax, of both which they raise 
very considerable Quantities; and design to try an Essay of the Grape for 
making of Wine.” 

Indeed, if hemp and flax could be successfully grown and manufactured 
into rope and cloth, and if the transportation problem could be satisfactorily 
solved, the Huguenots might well have the basis for the industrial community 
they desired to found. The manufacture of wine appeared to offer an even 
brighter prospect. For when the French arrived, but little attention was 
paid to the culture of the grape in any part of the colony, the great majority 
of people being content with the fruit of the wild vines which grew in great 
quantities in the forests. Moreover, the few vines which were under cultiva- 
tion were rarely improved, either by the process of pruning or grafting. 
Aware of the bounty which the English government offered for the produc- 
tion of wine, the French saw in the cultivation of grapes and the manufacture 
of wine their best opportunity of converting their plans to reality. Michel 
noted the beginning of this industry at Manakin as early as 1702. “There are 
several kinds of grapes,” he wrote in his journal, “the best are as large as a 
small nut. They make very good wine; a beginning has been made to graft 
them, the prospects are fine.” Beverley also commented on the prospects of 
this activity: 

The last year they began an Essay of Wine, which they made of the wild Grapes 
gather'd in the Woods; the effect of which, was Noble strong-bodied Claret, of a 
curious flavour. I heard a Gentleman, who tasted it, give it great Commendation. 
Now if such may be made of the wild Vine in the Woods, without Pruning, Weeding, 
or removing it out of the Shade, what may not be produc’d from a Vinyard skilfully 
Cultivated?%? 

Although the grape-raising experiment was still progressing in a healthy 
manner several years later, it was never successful as a commercial venture. 
Nor was the manufacture of cloth carried beyond a domestic basis. For the 
task of reproducing the productions and manufactures of France on the 
extreme western edge of Virginia was too great for any group of colonists, 
even had they possessed wealth and skill in much greater measure than did 

58Beverley, Hi and Present State of Virginia, p. 282; John Lawson, Lawson's History of 
North Carolina (Richmond, 1937), p. 85. 
59Philip A. Bruce, Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century (New York, 1896), 
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the Manakin settlers, and failure was inevitable. Thus necessity drove the 
Huguenots to agriculture, and the economic and geographic facts of life 
which the passing months impressed upon them sealed the alliance. For a 
time they were forced to depend largely on their own skill and energy to 
supply the basic necessities, but eventually their surplus products were ex- 
changed for the manufactures which they had once dreamed of producing in 
their wilderness home. 

Thus it was not the skills which they had so carefully learned in France 
nor the industries which they so ardently longed to establish that brought 
the modest prosperity which the French sought. Rather it was the fertile 
virgin soil of Piedmont Virginia. True the majority were ignorant of farming 
and had to acquire their education by trial and error methods in the hard 
school of experience. True they were in the beginning awkard and bungling 
in their attempts to exploit the soil, as William Byrd’s description of his visit 
in 1701 so clearly illustrates. Yet, if they had much to learn, they learned 
quickly. Profiting from the instruction of men like Colonel Byrd and from 
their own mistakes, they eventually became as competent as their more ex- 
perienced neighbors. Each family had been assigned an equal portion of 
the fertile river bottom land which yielded abundant crops and excellent 
pasturage. For a time the French practiced a more diversified type of farm- 
ing than most of their Virginia neighbors, planting a considerable acreage in 
corn and wheat, setting out orchards, breeding cattle, cultivating the vine, 
and raising sheep to provide wool for their looms. Soon they obtained a local 
reputation for certain of their products, for Michel in 1702 found English- 
men coming from a distance of thirty miles to get fruit for which they ex- 
changed cattle. Three years later Beverley wrote that the French were begin- 
ning to have “Stocks of Cattle, which are said to give abundantly more Milk, 
than any other in the Country.” He further reported their intention of sur- 
mounting the inconvenience caused by a shortage of horses by domesticating 
the buffalo “to which end they lie in wait for their Calves, that they may 
tame, and raise a Stock of them: In which if they succeed, ’twill in all proba- 
bility be greatly for their Advantage; for these are much larger than other 
Cattle, and have the benefit of being natural to the Climate.” But as the 
years passed — it was perhaps inevitable — the diversification became less 
apparent, and the concentration on tobacco more noticeable. The trend was 


hastened by the refusal of the Council in 1715 to allow the settlers to pay 





60“Journey of Francis Louis Michel,” VMHB, XXIV, 123; Beverley, History and Present State 
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their quitrents and public levies in any other commodity." Yet, in the final 
analysis, soil, climate, and economics all conspired together to make tobacco 
the basis of their economy. The increasing emphasis on this crop hastened 
the concentration of land holding and the introduction of slavery. 

Once the difficulties of the first few years lay behind them, the French 
frontiersmen settled down to the routine of planting their fields, raising their 
families, and enjoying the fruits of their labors. After the first crops were 
harvested, they neither requested nor received further financial aid from the 
people of Virginia. In March of 1702, however, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of London sent to Virginia a cargo of goods to the value 
of some £506 11d to be used for the benefit of the Manakin settlers. The 
proceeds from the sale of these goods were used to purchase hogs, cattle, 
clothing, agricultural implements, and building supplies which were dis- 
tributed to those of the community who were in need. Again in the early 
days of 1704 William Byrd received a “parcel of course goods” of some £200 
value sent by “several charitable persons in England for the relief of the 
French Refugees.” After consultation with the House of Burgesses, Byrd 
and the other members of the Council decided to request the men appointed 
to administer the oaths of naturalization to distribute the cargo among the 
Manakin citizens. It was especially stipulated that only those who expected 
to remain permanently at the village should benefit from the distribution.” 


IX 


While engaged in the task of running the boundaries of the Manakin 
grant, the surveyors drew a plat of the village, not as it then existed, but as 
the Huguenots expected it to one day develop.® It is a document of unusual 
interest for it reveals a plan to build the town on a pattern familiar in France 
and not uncommon in seventeenth century New England, but almost unique 
in Virginia. Manakin was to be constructed around a central square upon 
the four corners of which would be placed the church, the minister’s house, 
the town house and school, and the hospital. Two main streets would bisect 
the square at right angles to each other. One row of houses, each with the 
same size lot, would face these streets; a second row, separated from the first 
by gardens, would face streets which ran around the outside of the town and 





61Exec. Jour. of the Council, II, 227-228, 231, 247, 258, 353, 401; Jour. of the H. of B., 1702- 
1712, pp. 60-61; Cal. of State P , Col., XX, 191, 268, 349, 410-411. 

82Exec. Jour. of the Council, II, 227-228, 231, 247, 258, 353, 401; Jour. of the H. of B., 1702- 
1712, pp. 60-61; Cal. of State Papers, Col., XX, 191, 268, 349, 410-411, 471-472. 

§A reproduction of the plat will be found in Brock, Documents, opposite p. ix. 
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separated it from the outlying farms and forests. The James River would 
form the northern boundary of the town, while the farms of the inhabitants 
would lie to the east and west, each containing an equal frontage along the 
river. According to the original plan the settlers were to live together in the 
village and go to and from their respective farms each day. For some years 
they all did live at Manakin Town or in the lower settlement, but once the 
danger of Indian attack was passed and the land had been surveyed and 
divided, the majority found it more convenient to live outside the village. 
The town itself probably never contained more than a few houses, two or 
three stores and a church. Although from the day of its founding the settle- 
ment had at least one doctor,™ the hospital was never built. Nor was the 
school ever constructed, an omission difficult to understand on the part of a 
people who knew the value of education. As late as 1716 Abraham Sallé 
was complaining that the impossibility of procuring an instructor for his 
children was denying them the benefit of an education.® Yet there is one 
bright glimmer in the darkness of the cultural picture. When Jean Cairon 
arrived at Manakin in 1711 to succeed de Richebourg as rector of King 
William Parish, he brought with him one of the first of the parochial libraries 
which the noble Dr. Thomas Bray and his associates were distributing in the 
American colonies. Of the total of forty volumes which the library con- 
tained, thirty-seven were in English, three in Latin.® The absence of any 
books in French is interesting, indicating perhaps that Dr. Bray and his 
associates wished to discourage the continued use of their native language by 
the French at Manakin. The Huguenots were not unique in the difficulties 
they experienced in obtaining an education for their children, proper medical 
attention, and a sufficient income for their parish. These were difficulties 
which the plantation economy and extensive land grant system of Virginia 
made inevitable, and they were shared by many other sections of the colony. 

In general the industriousness, frugality, and self-reliance which seem to 
have characterized the majority of the Manakin settlers, brought them a 
modest prosperity and in time a large measure of contentment. True the 
years of peace were occasionally interrupted by periods of dissension, the 
most serious of which came in 1707 over the question of the proper method 





This was Estienne Chastain. “The Cocke Family,” VMHB, IV, 432. A second physician, 
La Sosee, came over in the third ship and was su to go to Manakin, but settled elsewhere 
in the colony. This was a serious matter for the Huguenots, for he had been intrusted with the 


medicines and surgical instruments, and he kept these with him. The de Joux group petitioned 
Governor Nicholson to order La Sosee to settle at Manakin and bring his medicines and instruments 
with him, but there is no indication that such an order was ever issued. Brock, Documents, p. 59. 
65V MHB, XXXIV, 159-160. 
Crane, Southern Frontier, p. 305. 
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of selecting the parish vestry. But the most notable fact in the history of 
the village was neither the modest prosperity which followed the early 
period of tribulation, the occasional conflicts which threatened its future, nor 
the rural nature of its economy, but rather the gradual assimilation of its 


French inhabitants by their English neighbors. 


X 


The four ships that crossed the Atlantic in the summer and fall of 1700 
and the winter of 1701 brought between 700 and 800 French Protestants 
to Virginia. Of this number between 200 and 300 settled at Manakin Town 
or in the immediate neighborhood. It is difficult to trace the population trend 
in the village, but the surviving evidence furnishes some indication. At the 
end of the first winter approximately 250 Huguenots were living in the 
vicinity of the town.” The number of persons resident in the area apparently 
remained fairly stable during ‘the early years with enough new arrivals to 
take the place of those who left. There is a list extant which shows that 203 
people were living at Manakin in November of 1701, but there is some 
evidence to indicate that this list is incomplete.” Earlier that same year Byrd 
mentions visiting seventy huts there, while Michel speaks of finding about 
sixty families in the community in 1702.” In 1714 the settlement numbered 
291 in spite of the recent exodus of de Richebourg’s partisans to the Trent 
River region; in 1717 Governor Spotswood wrote the Bishop of London that 
thirty or forty French families lived in King William Parish; while in 1744 
the population of the parish numbered 239.” By studying the number of 
tithables of the parish between 1707 and 1750, the only period for which 
data is available, the population trend during those years can be charted. In 





67An account of this controversy will be found in Cal. of Va. State Papers, I, 114-116; “Vestry 
Book of King William Parish,” VMHB, XI, 427-428. 

68There were 207 gers on the first ship, 169 on the second, and 191 on the fourth. The 
number on the third ship is unknown. 

69This is the number given by William Byrd. There is a list in Brock, Documents, pp. 26-28, 
containing the names of 218 persons which was sent to the miller at Falling Creek in February 
of 1701. 

7Brock, Documents, pp. 45-48. This indicates that 81 Manakin citizens had arrived on the first 
ship, 35 on the second, 9 on the third, and 29 on the fourth. Two had come from New York. 
Forty-seven were living in the lower settlement. 

71See section III above. 

72Perry, ed., Historical Collections Relating to the American Colonial Church, I, 193; Pa 
William Meade, Old Churches, Ministers and Families of Virginia (Philadelphia, 1910), 1, 466; 
Alexander Spotswood, The Official Letters of Alexander Spotswood, Lieutenant Governor of 
Virginia, 1710-1722, Now First Printed From the Manuscripts of the Virginia Historical Society 
(Richmond, 1882), II, 254; Brock, Documents, pp. 112-115. Spotswood’s figures are undoubtedly 
a rough approximation and are probably too conservative. Campbell, History of Virginia, p. 370, 
puts the population in 1714 at 300. 
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1707 there were ninety-six tithables. This number gradually decreased to a 
low of seventy-two in 1709. From that year with slight variations there was 
a gradual increase until 1750, at which time the record ends with 276.” 
Since tithables were persons assessed for taxation, the list includes only men 
and boys over sixteen years of age, and all slaves, both male and female, 
above that age.” It includes also some English names, for Englishmen began 
to infiltrate the area around Manakin very soon after the village was built. 
Yet, even as late as 1750 the English residents of King William Parish were 
comparatively few, for the parish included only the 10,000 acres granted to 
the French. The village continued to receive Huguenots in small numbers 
throughout its existence. Some of these were men and women who had first 
settled in other parts of the colony, but the majority were probably new 
arrivals in Virginia. 

For several years the settlement preserved its individuality, its people using 
their own language, enjoying their own customs, directed spiritually by their 
own ministers, and governed by their own magistrates. Yet, the French were 
unable to carry out their original purpose of establishing a colony in Virginia 
where their French culture would be perpetuated, and only a few years after 
their arrival the process of absorption into the larger English whole began. 
One illustration of this process was the growing predominance of the English 
language. Although French continued to be used for perhaps a generation, 
yet as early as 1728 the vestry was writing the Bishop of London to request 
his aid in finding a minister who was familiar with both the English and 
the French languages. “Many of our Parishioners understand no English,” 
declared the vestry, “but for the sake of our children and the English families 
settled amongst us, we should be heartily glad to have the Common Prayers 
and Sermons in English as well as French.”” Soon the visiting clergymen 
were preaching one-fourth of their sermons in English. By 1747 one-half 
and within four years two-thirds of the sermons preached in the King William 
Parish church were in the English language.” Thus gradually at first and 
more rapidly as the years passed and a new generation grew to maturity, Eng- 
lish supplanted the mother tongue of the Huguenots. Both an evidence and a 
cause of the process was the infiltration of the English. Even before the 


French had a clear title to their lands, the English began buying their farms. 
73"Vestry Book of King William Parish,” VMHB, XI, XI, XIII, passim. 





74The proportion of the slave population in the period between 1722 and 1755 can be roughly 
estimated by the record of baptisms. In this period 142 boys were baptized, 115 girls, 73 negro 
bop and 85 negro girls. Brock, 

SBrock, Documents, p. 112. 

76“Vestry Book of King William Parish,” VMHB, XIII, 269-276. 


Documents, pp. 77-110. 
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The Council attempted to halt this trend to prevent the disintegration of 
the settlement. When a certain John Woodson of Henrico County purchased 
a tract of land from one of the French citizens of Manakin, he was informed 
by the Council that this land had been given the French to encourage them 
to settle in the area in order that they might strengthen the frontier. There- 
fore, because this transaction tended to destroy the unity and strength of 
the town which the government had at so great trouble and expense estab- 
lished, the purchase was void. At the same time the Council informed the 
Huguenots that they could not sell any of the land which had been assigned 
them except to other Huguenots who actually lived at the settlement.” 

Whatever the intention of the Virginia Council, however, it was unable to 
do more than slow down the process of integration. For, as the years passed, 
the frontier moved ever farther west, leaving behind the Manakin area. Farms 
and plantations replaced the virgin wilderness which had once surrounded 
the village, and the French, now settled on their own farms, became increas- 
ingly indistinguishable from their neighbors, accepting fully the life of Vir- 
ginia with its civilization and culture based on the land which made it 
possible.” Soon they were intermarrying with their English neighbors, and 
their sons were growing up to move elsewhere while their daughters often 
selected English husbands. Fewer and fewer inhabitants continued to live in 
the village itself until by 1750 or thereabouts it was completely deserted. 
Yet, according to one authority, as late as 1783 in the Manakin area sixty- 
four percent of the names on the census rolls were French, and a century and 
half later Powhatan had a larger percentage of French names than any other 
county in the state.” 

Today only the King William Parish church remains, and this is neither 
the original building nor is it on the original location. The site of the village 
is indistinguishable from the surrounding country. Few descendants remain 
on the ancestral farms, and usually their very names have become Anglicised. 
Thus the plans to establish a settlement on the Virginia frontier which would 
perpetuate an alien culture failed. The industries and manufacturies, trade 
and commerce, which were envisioned as the road to economic prosperity 
never materialized. The necessity of raising their own food forced the French 
into agriculture, and the soil and climate, plus the slave labor system and 
tobacco culture inherited from their Virginia neighbors, caused the adoption 





71Exec. Jour. of the Council, III, 139-140. 

78See Philip A. Bruce, The Virginia Plutarch (Chapel Hill, 1929), I, 115. 

79R. Bennett Bean, The Peopling of Virginia (Boston, 1938), pp. 173, 238. The Manakin area 
became part of Powhatan County upon its tion in 1777. 
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of the plantation economy. The French language and the distinctive French 
characteristics gradually disappeared. 

In the final analysis it was probably fortunate that Manakin Town did not 
remain as the center of an alien culture. For in the process of assimilation 
into the larger English population, the French Huguenots enriched the 
civilization of Virginia. That this was done by the French as individuals 
upon other individuals, rather than as a minority group upon a much larger 
majority does not alter the fact. It was the influence which their descendents 
exerted on many phases of Virginia life rather than in any enduring memorial 
that their contributions lay. 

In spite of its brief existence and its failure to develop in accordance with 
the plans of its French Huguenot founders, the story of Manakin Town is 
worthy of notice by the students of Colonial Virginia history. For behind 
its founding lay the struggle of a religious minority to find in Virginia the 
freedom which was denied them in their own nation. It illustrates the es- 
sentially sound policy adopted by the Virginia government toward a group 
of refugees from a nation which was traditionally hostile to England. It is an 
interesting incident in the peopling of the Colonial Virginia frontier. It illus- 
trates the force of economic necessity in altering the plans and intent of a 
group unfamiliar with the reality of frontier conditions. Finally, it shows the 
way in which a foreign minority was absorbed by the colony within the 
brief span of a little over half a century. 

















THE RICHMOND JUNTO, 1800-1824 
by Harry Ammon* 


Tue tradition of aristocratic control of politics which characterized colonial 
Virginia survived the tumult of the Revolution intact, leaving the landed 
aristocracy entrenched in its prerogative of political leadership.' The newly 
formed parties of the 1790's operated in this setting without altering it to any 
considerable degree. To a great extent the early success of Thomas Jefferson 
and his colleagues in Virginia was a result of their influence over the loyal- 
ties of this class. However, political parties require a more consistent and 
integrated direction than that which could be supplied by the casual asso- 
ciation of gentlemen. Parties, possessing principles, need more than a day 
to day or measure to measure settlement of policy. This guiding force was 
supplied in Virginia by the Richmond Junto, an organization about which 
there has always been a certain mystery — an atmosphere which was largely 
the result of the deliberate secrecy which the Virginia Republicans main- 
tained not only about its operation, but its very existence. It is the hope of 
this writer that this paper will dispel some of this mystery. 

The Richmond Junto, which became the controlling organization of the 
Republican Party in Virginia after 1800, consisted of a small group of men 
(probably not more than twenty.) who possessed unusual influence in the 
state. Because most of these men lived in or near Richmond, or were resident 
there for a large part of the year, it inevitably was named for the city in 
which it was centered. Functioning in an informal fashion without regular 
meetings and possessing a membership drawn for the most part from the 
planter class, the Junto was completely a part of the aristocratic framework of 
the past. Its influence was derived from the wealth, social prominence, and 
untiring political activity of its members. Political direction was still a matter 
of personal influence, though now a trifle less casual and haphazard. The 
passions aroused during the heated conflict with the Federalists during the 
preceding decade had necessarily tightened the lines of political affiliation 
and made necessary closer collaboration among the aristocratic leaders than 
had been the case previously. The Junto provided the unity and consistency 





*Dr. Ammon is an assistant professor of history at Southern Illinois University. 

1A thetic | tation of this aristocratic tradition can be found in Dumas Malone, “The 
Great tion,” Virginia Quarterly Review, XXIII (Winter, 1947), 108-122, and in Charles 
Sydnor, Gentlemen Freeholders, Political Practices in Washington's Virginia (Chapel Hill, 1952). 
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necessary for the proper functioning of a political party, yet at the same time 
it adhered to the past by relying upon personal prestige as a basic element in 
its power. To achieve this end secrecy was essential, for it would have been 
contrary to Republican theory and to local practices to admit that a small 
and fixed group of men ruled the party. At no time did any loyal Republican 
acknowledge the existence of this inner council. Because of the conspiracy 
of silence only a partial portrait of the Junto can be presented. However, 
from inference and from the testimony of hostile sources sufficient knowledge 
of its activities can be obtained to clearly establish its existence and to show 
that it controlled the policy of the party in Virginia on all questions relating 
to national affairs. 

The Junto was in part a by-product of the legislative caucus which made 
its initial debut in Virginia in connection with the Republican presidential 
campaign of 1800. The use of the party caucus as an agency in politics was 
prompted by the substitution in 1800 of a general electoral ticket in place 
of the former arrangement whereby electors were chosen by districts, making 
local initiative both impossible and undesirable. In order to provide the 
necessary slate of electors “ninety-three members of the Legislature and a 
number of other respectable persons” met at the State Capitol in Richmond 
on January 21, 1800.” 

The selection of electors was only one activity of the caucus. At the same 
meeting a committee of five members under the chairmanship of James 
Barbour was appointed to prepare a plan for a system of communication 
among Republicans throughout the state during the campaign. Upon the 
recommendation of Barbour’s committee the caucus appointed a general 
committee of correspondence to be located in Richmond and subsidiary 
committees in every county. The General Committee (in subsequent elec- 
tions called the Central Committee) was entrusted with the job of notifying 
the electors of their nomination, of informing the members of the county 
committees of their appointment, and of selecting new electors in the event 
of vacancies. Each committee was required to take notes of its proceedings, 
but it was forbidden to make them public.’ In all subsequent presidential 
inten dhatcdre teins Panveped stan etan dk. pao®. hese he orks sree aoa oi 
preserved in full, and while not a state paper, were found among the official records by the editors 
and printed. This was probably not the first Republican caucus. According to an obi notice 


of James Barbour in the Richmond wy ft 4, 1842, a caucus was held by the Republi in 
1798 in order to select speakers for the debates on the Virginia Resolutions. The F ists also 





held a caucus in 1800, but in later years do not seem to have continued the practice. 
3Calendar of Virginia State Papers, IX, 75-76. The report of Barbour’s committee was adopted 
without change. 
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elections similar committees were established for the duration of the cam- 
paign only. The only change prior to 1824 was the enlargement of the 
Central Committee from five to ten members in 1816.* 

The Central Committee provides one of the most important clues to the 
membership of the Junto. From year to year the membership of this com- 
mittee varied but slightly. The same men were appointed again and again. 
Since its function was vital to the party, it was inevitably controlled by the 
Junto. Before discussing the more direct contemporary evidence as to the 
existence of the Junto, one rather important aspect of the Junto should be 
noted. Not only was it a small group, but it was primarily an eastern group. 
That is, its center of gravity was east of the Blue Ridge, and its policies 
inevitably opposed those of the West in the sectional division that existed in 
Virginia.’ Its regionalism was apparent in the opposition shown by the 
Junto toward internal improvements, constitutional reform, and the tariff — 
all of which received approval in the West. It had the practical effect of 
excluding westerners from the more important state posts, which were re- 
served for easterners.® 

The first reference to any sort of central agency governing the state 
Republican Party, which the writer has located, appeared in the Federalist 
Norfolk Gazette and Public Ledger, November 16, 1804. In this issue the 
editor, in the course of condemning the general ticket law, declared that it 
was the work of a “club at Richmond” which was contriving to bring the 
people under the “dominion of an unacknowledged aristocracy.” The remarks 
received no reply in the Republican press, nor did Federalist editors further 
elaborate upon them. The Junto was still in its formative stages, and un- 
doubtedly the Norfolk editor had little more than rumor to offer. The leaders 
of the Junto do not seem to have felt it necessary to repudiate this story as 
they did later ones. 

Not until 1816 was the Richmond “club” again featured in the press. In 
that year the Albany Advertiser printed two letters signed, “A Virginian,” 
in which the writer declared that the Republican Party in Virginia was 
dominated by a group of fifteen to twenty men, who controlled the caucus 
and through it the party.’ “Virginian” made rather extensive statements 





4In later years one meeting was usually sufficient to handle all business, for lists of committee 
members would be prepared in advance by the Junto. The caucus of 1800 met four times. 

5The element of sectionalism without specific reference to the Junto has been thoroughly studied 
in Charles Henry Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia from 1776 to 1861 (Chicago, 1910). 

6According to the editor of the Clarksburg Republican Compiler, Jan. 28, an “there has never 
been a person from this section of Virginia [i.c., the West] to fill any of the important offices of 
the State Government.” 

7Issues of Aug. 26, 27, 1816. 
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concerning the power wielded by the Richmond Club, maintaining that it 
was able to influence cabinet appointments and the affairs of the Congres- 
sional Caucus.* These vague and general accusations, although presented 
without any supporting evidence, were confirmed by the Richmond Patriot, 
whose editor was of the opinion that the Junto had already selected a candi- 
date to succeed Monroe in 1824 and was directing all of its efforts to the 
success of its choice. 

The subject was not revived again until 1823 when the Lynchburg 
Virginian returned to the topic.” The editorial which appeared in the Vir- 
ginian is of particular interest because the term “Junto” was first used in it, 
and the writer gave one of the most precise accounts of the power and 
methods of operation of the Junto. According to the Virginian: 


. .. there is in Richmond . . . a body of men distinguished for talents, ardent in 
their politics, eminent for their services, and possessed to a great degree of the con- 
fidence of the state, who, on all great questions, and particularly such as grow out of 
national politics are accustomed to exercise a powerful and hitherto happy influence 
over public opinion. This body at the approach of a presidential election . . . is con- 
stituted a central committee, holds correspondence with all parts of the state, and 
certainly contributes in no small degree to the result of the contest. Of this committee, 
Mr. Ritchie, himself has heretofore been, and will again be, a conspicuous and efficient 
member. He will not deny that many legislative measures of a political nature originate 
with this influential class of citizens, and that their name, authority and reputed 
orthodoxy confer on them weight and popularity. Composed as our legislature always 
is, of a great proportion of men unused to the new sphere in which they are called to 
move, and incapable as another considerable portion is of discharging unassisted the 
important functions of legislation, it is neither singular nor improper that they should 
appeal to such enlightened sources for aid, or consent to be the passive instruments of 
superior intelligence." 

Ritchie, who reprinted this article, denied the existence of the group de- 
scribed by the Lynchburg paper.” 

The most extensive, informative and valuable account of the Junto ap- 


peared in a series of letters published in November, 1823, in the Washington 


8Thomas Ritchie, a member of the Junto and editor of the Republican organ of Virginia, the 
Richmond Enquirer, denied the existence of any such organization and called upon “Virginian” to 
prove his statements by citing names. Enquirer, Sept. 7, 1816. 

9Quoted in Albany Advertiser, Sept. 17, 1816. 

10The Virginian was a pro-Adams paper and consequently not friendly to the Junto which was 
supporting William H. Crawford as candidate for president. 

11April 29, 1823. In several subsequent issues the editor of the Virginian printed further remarks, 
but nothing new. 

12Enquirer, May 6, 1823. He denied these charges as he had earlier in the year denied some 
rather general remarks on the Junto which appeared in the Philadelphia Franklin Gazette. See 
Enquirer, March 7, 1823. 
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Republican.” This was the first publication either to list the names of the 
members of the Junto or discuss specific activities. Although these letters 
were tinctured by a distinct hostility towards the leaders of the Virginia 
Republicans, their author amply demonstrated by his intimate knowledge 
of Virginia politics that he had a justifiable claim to sign himself “Native 
Virginian,” as he did. Those of his statements which can be checked in- 
dependently are generally accurate. 

The most characteristic feature of the Letters on the Richmond Party — 
and an important one even though it tended to distract the author from a 
full treatment of his subject — was the insistence upon the importance of 
family relationships as a factor in determining membership in the Junto. 
According to “Native Virginian” the members of the Junto were all related 
to one another by either blood or marriage.* In this category he listed 
Wilson Cary Nicholas and his brother Philip Norborne Nicholas, John and 
William Brockenbrough (brothers), Dr. William Foushee, Postmaster of 
Richmond, Peter V. Daniel, Spencer Roane, Andrew Stevenson, William 
Munford, Thomas Ritchie, William Selden, William Roane, Richard E. 
Parker, John Coalter, and William H. Cabell. In all his indications of 
family relationships, which are detailed in footnote fourteen, the author of 
these letters was correct, and his other statements consequently merit con- 
siderable credence. Because of his preoccupation with family relationships 
“Native Virginian” failed to list a number of men, whose prominence in 
Virginia politics, whose close association with the men already listed, and 
whose frequent membership on Central Committees all attest that they must 
be considered members of the Junto. Among these were William Wirt, 
Jacqueline B. Harvie, George Hay (Monroe's son-in-law ), Alexander McRae, 
Benjamin Watkins Leigh, and John Robertson.” Two others who were in 
gp. Wchaniens som Say and ‘Tickmond, 183). Sehsogenas slansoces am wo the Weshing 
ton edition. these letters was first noted by Rex Beach, “Spencer Roane and 
the Richmond Pe William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, ser. 2, XXII 
(1942), 1-17. Mr. Beach in this article somewhat confusingly refers to the Richmond Junto as 
the “Essex Junto.” For the use of the latter term there seems to be no justification other than that 


Se ee Seunlly suletiondhips 
MLetters on the Ric P passim more important in 
cdihganes heme tadenas tee aanineionen Shame Wubie woes o ameaedie of 
Dr. Foushee, brother-in-law of Andrew Stevenson, and a cousin of Roane and the Brockenbroughs; 
the Nicholases were related to Peter V. Daniel because of in’ into the family of Edmund 
Randolph; William Selden was the son-in-law of Spencer Roane; William Roane was the son of 
ee wate ane See Parker was a brother-in-law of Roane. These relationships can be 
verified in the Dictionary of American Bi 
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close relation with the members of the Junto and who had considerable in- 
fluence over the decisions of the Junto were Philip Pendleton Barbour and 
his brother James."® However, their long absence from Virginia while serving 
in Congress would seem to indicate that they did not participate as active 
members but rather as respected counsellors. Three well known Virginia 
politicians of the period who were definitely not in the ranks of the Junto 
were John Randolph of Roanoke, William Branch Giles, and John Taylor 
of Caroline. Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, of course, were not members 
of this body. As leaders of the national party they did not direct state party 
affairs except through their influence over the leaders of the Junto with 
whom they maintained contact. 

The author of the Letters singled out two members of the Junto as the most 
important individual leaders — Wilson Cary Nicholas and Judge Spencer 
Roane. His opinion of their paramount importance is fully confirmed by 
independent evidence. Nicholas, one of Jefferson’s most important lieu- 
tenants in the Republican movement before 1800, was most active in the 
Junte prior to 1816. He was described, by “Native Virginian,” as a con- 
summate politician skilled in the ways of winning popular acclaim by affect- 
ing a simplicity of manners and dress which won “the hearts of the people.” 
He had but little talent as a speaker, but was unrivalled as a cloak room 
politician who exerted his influence by personal contact.'’ Roane, labelled 
the Atlas of the party, was described somewhat more pointedly than Nicholas 
as “distinguished for his intellectual vigor, profound legal knowledge, strong 
passions, and morose manners . . . and eminently qualified to become the 
founder of a new political sect. He was a master spirit, capable of combining 
and organizing, into a systematic corps, the scattered fragments of factions 
discomfited and overthrown. . .. He was ambitious of distinction, impatient 
of equality, and could not endure a superior; in his acts a despot, but in 

rofession a democratic republican.”"* Roane’s position in the Junto was, 
as we shall see, especially important, for he was largely responsible for the 
reformulation of the state rights doctrine in 1819 and 1821. Nicholas’ role 
theses: John Coalter (3); Philip Norborne Nicholas (5); John Robertson (3); Peter V. 
Baniel (2); Jerman Baker (2); Andrew Stevenson (4); Thomas Ritchie (5); William Munford (3); 
and Jacqueline B. Harvie (1). Those interested in the names of the members of these committees 
will find them in Calendar of Virginia State Papers IX, 74-87; Central Committee to John Ambler, 
Richmond, Feb. 1, 1804, Printed Letter, Ambler Papers, Virginia Historical Society; Richmond 


Virginia Argus, Jan. 26, 1808; Richmond Enquirer, Feb. 18, 1812, Feb. 20, 1816, Feb. 19, 1820, 


and Feb. 26, 1824. 
16James Barbour was especially influential. See post, pp. 412-413. 
i 13-14. Nearly thirteen pages are devoted to Nicholas with whose career the author seemed 
iliar. Nicholas died in 


most 1820, Roane in 1822. 





18[bid., p. 27. This portrait agrees with that presented in the Dictionary of American Biography. 
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cannot be as clearly seen for he was most active in a period when the Junto 
worked in close harmony with the national party and his pressure was 
not visible. 

The most specific charge of the use of the Junto for personal advantage 
of its members was made in connection with the privileged position occupied 
by the two state chartered banks — the Bank of Virginia and the Farmers’ 
Bank.” In 1819 the presidents of these institutions were John Brocken- 
brough and Philip Norborne Nicholas. The former had held his position for 
many years, but the latter was not elected president of Farmers’ Bank until 
1819 when the state treasurer voted the state owned stock in such a way as 
to elect directors absolutely unacceptable to the incumbent, Benjamin 
Hatcher, who then resigned making way for Nicholas. According to “Native 
Virginian” Hatcher’s politics did not meet the approval of the Junto.” 
Equally interesting was the fact that Wilson Cary Nicholas became president 
of the Richmond branch of the Bank of the United States — a post he held 
from 1816 until 1819 when he resigned following the discovery of shortages 
in the accounts of the bank. Since both of the Nicholas brothers resigned 
from state offices to accept these lucrative posts, “Native Virginian” con- 
cluded that they had merely used the Junto to further their own personal 
fortunes.” 

There seems to have been another, equally important aspect of the relation 
between the Junto and the state banks which was not commented upon by 
the author of the Letters. The Bank of Virginia and the Farmers’ Bank were 
controlled by eastern capital and prior to 1817 had no branches farther west 
than Lynchburg and Staunton. In the decade before 1817 the West had 
developed rapidly, and the demands of industry and agriculture created a 
shortage of specie and bank notes. To meet the needs of the region private 





19The state owned stock in both banks, which was voted by the treasurer, who sought to maintain 
Republican control over the banks. This was frankly recognized at the time, for re, chdeng 1805, 
the House of Delegates adopted a resolution requesting the state treasurer to secure a preponderance 
of Republicans on the board of the Bank of Virginia, Journals of the House of Delegates for 1804, 

. 68-69. In 1819 Ritchie found it necessary to remind the state treasurer that he had in- 
1: ewtan voted for some Federalists as directors. Enquirer, Feb. 28, 1819. This was after 
Nicholas had been elected president by the board of directors. The author of the Letters seems to 
have forgotten that the state treasurer at this time was General John Preston, whose brother Thomas 
had married a niece of the Nicholases. This relationship was pointed out in the Letters, p. 40, in 
another connection. These banks possessed considerable capital and were branch banks having 
offices in various cities. On the financial side see George T. Starnes, Sixty Years of Branch Banking 
in Virginia (New York, 1931), pp. 45-63. 

20Letters ...., Pp. 30-32. Farmers’ Bank was established in 1812 and among those active 
in its organization were P. N. Nicholas, Andrew Stevenson, and Thomas Rutherford, all members 
of the Junto. List of sponsors is in Enquirer, Feb. 18, 1812. 

2lLetters ...., pp. 32-33- Amdrew Stevenson was a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Richmond branch of the Bank of the United States, ibid., p. 48. 
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unchartered banks sprang up west of the Blue Ridge. Unable to obtain 
charters from the state legislature which was desirous of protecting the 
interests of the eastern banks, the westerners were compelled to resort to 
these illegal institutions. The power of the established banks was sufficient 
to obtain legislation in 1816 outlawing the notes of unchartered banks.” 
The action of the legislature was regarded in the West as proof of the 
operation of the influence of the chartered banks. While the Junto was not 
specifically mentioned in this connection there can be no doubt that its 
eastern center of gravity and close connection with the chartered banks, led 
it to favor them.” The westerners were deeply outraged by the casual way 
in which their basic needs were ignored, and grand juries in Harrison, 
Jefferson, and Berkeley counties drew up presentments against the law pro- 
hibiting the circulation of the notes of unchartered banks. These present- 
ments condemned the measure as an ex post facto law and as flagrantly 
partial.* As a result of western protest two additional branch banks to be 
located west of the Blue Ridge were chartered in 1817. However, the capital 
of these banks was strictly limited, and the older banks continued to occupy 
a favored position.” 

The secrecy which surrounded the activities of the Junto is well-nigh 
impenetrable, and only on one occasion is it possible to obtain a glimpse of 
the Junto’s inner processes in action. In 1809 the Richmond Spirit of 76, 
a Quid newspaper, published a description of a public meeting held in 
Richmond which indirectly revealed the operation of a well-oiled machine 
in the background. The account, written with a rather more spritely touch 
than was common in the press of the day, portrayed an interesting 
mis en scene: 

The late President [Jefferson] having made a visit to Richmond on private business, 
has given occasion for some bustle among some of the party heretofore attached to 
him. In order to show their respect for him and likewise for themselves, they called a 
meeting at the capitol. The object of the meeting and the persons likely to conduct it 
being known, but few attended. It was soon obvious to those who did attend, that a 


few of the self-elect had pre-arranged everything to their own liking, and in such a 
manner . . . to obtain some eclat for themselves 





22Starnes, Branch Banking in Virginia, pp. 61-62. 

2Richmond Enquirer, April 3, 24, 1816; Richmond Virginia Patriot, Sept. 21, 1816. Ritchie 
opposed the western demand for new banks although he did support the movement for internal 
improvements and constitutional reform. Charles Henry Ambler, Thomas Ritchie (Richmond, 
1913), pp- 66-67, points out that Ritchie was to new western banks because of his intimate 
connection with eastern banking interests through the Junto. 

24Enquirer, April 3, 27, May 11, 1816. 

Ibid., Feb. 6, 1817; Starnes, Branch Banking in Virginia, pp. 61-62. Not until 1834 were any 
additional banks created in spite of the growing needs of the West, ibid., pp. 73-74. 
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After waiting to increase the congregation until night approached, Mr. P. N. 
Nicholas explained the object of the meeting: and before he took his seat, he recom- 
mended Dr. W. Foushee, the post-master, as president of the meeting. Now, as the 
Doctor was lately appointed to a very lucrative and confidential office by Mr. Jefferson, 
no one therefore could doubt either his zeal or sincerity. However, it was a nem. con. 
affair and the Doctor took his seat. 

The next thing was to appoint Billy Munford (the poet), a member of the executive 
council, Secretary of the meeting: every body knows Billy, and with how much self- 
complaisancy he would look about. . . . 

The meeting being thus organized, it was suggested a committee should be ap- 
pointed to prepare an address. A voice called upon the chair to appoint a committee, 
and so no doubt it was previously agreed. The Doctor then proceeded to nominate 
P. N. Nicholas, W. Wirt, Andrew Stevenson, and Mr. Ritchie his own incomparable 
son-in-law. 

Again and again at such public meetings, as well as at party caucuses, 
the same men managed the proceedings, leaving no doubt of the operation 
of a well-knit group who guided and arranged.”’ 

Until 1808 the Junto was largely a homogeneous unit which regularly 
supported the policies of Jefferson. The only notable departure of the Vir- 
ginia group from this norm was in connection with the settlement of the 
Yazoo land claims, which was universally reprobated in Virginia.” However, 
when the embittered John Randolph of Roanoke, leader of the attack on the 
Yazoo settlement, broke with the administration, the Junto remained orthodox 
in its views, refusing to accept the extreme state rights views of Randolph 
and his Quid associates. After Jefferson’s retirement a rift took place in the 
ranks of the Junto, which, while it did not result in a permanent split, did 
create a minority faction within the organization. This schism was the out- 
growth of the decision of a number of members of the Junto to support 
Monroe rather than Madison in the presidential election of 1808. The 
major figures in this group were Monroe’s son-in-law, George Hay, Benjamin 
Watkins Leigh, John Guerrant, Alexander McRae, and Dr. John Brocken- 
brough — all except the latter being young men just starting their political 





26Nov. 3, 1809. 

27An illustration of this point can be seen in a meeting (attended by six to seven hundred 

rsons) held in Richmond late in June, 1807, to protest the outrage on the Chesapeake. Alexander 
McRae nominated Spencer Roane as chairman. _ seconded this, and Roane was unanimously 
elected. Thomas Ritchie was chosen as secretary, and a committee to draft resolutions was ap- 
pointed. Of the seven members of this committee four can be clearly identified as members of 
the Junto: William Wirt, George Hay, William Foushee, and Alexander McRae. Enquirer, 


July 1, 1807 
2Seventeen members of the Virginia delegation in Congress voted against the payment of the 
claims, only four for. Annals, 8th Con , 2 sess., House of Reps., Feb. 2, 1805, P. 1174. The 
popes which had the backing of Gallatin and Madison, was condemned by the Enquirer, 
. 15, 1804. 
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careers.” This dissident group seems to have been motivated in part by per- 
sonal loyalty to Monroe, by a conviction that Monroe was being pushed to 
one side by Jefferson in favor of Madison, and by their belief that Monroe’s 
treaty with Britain was a satisfactory one and should have been ratified.” 
Hay in particular disapproved of the Embargo and was later to oppose war 
with Britain.” 

In undertaking to back Monroe against Madison, Hay and his colleagues 
had the cooperation of both the Quids and the Federalists, but they were not 
intimately associated with either of these groups from the point of view of 
political principles. The Quids had been in opposition since 1805, and 
their program was determined by the extreme state rights theories formulated 
by Randulph and John Taylor of Caroline. The split in the Junto was not 
inspired by any deep-rooted idealogical differences — a circumstance that was 
clearly understood at that time. When Monroe was appointed Secretary of 
State by Madison in 1811, Hay, McRae, Brockenbrough, Leigh, and the 
others were all restored to good standing in the party whereas the Quids 
were not granted the same dispensation.” Indeed, it was not until after 1820 
when the Junto itself finally subscribed to the state rights views, so long 


29Brockenbrough and Hay were on the Central Committee to further Monroe's candidacy, 
Richmond Virginia Gazette and General Advertiser, March 29, 1808. For the other names see 
Harry Ammon, “The Republican Party in Virginia, 1789-1824” (Doctoral dissertation, University 
of Virginia, 1948), pp. 312-313. The name of William Wirt might be added to the list. He was 
sympathetic to Monroe’s candidacy, but felt it was politically in ient and took no part in 
either Monroe’s campaign or Madison’s. Wirt to Monroe, Richmond, Feb. 8, 1808, Monroe Pipes 
Library of Congress. 

e im to of Monroe's treaty as a determining factor in the election of 1808 was revealed 
in the records of the Council of State. Usually these records were no more than a journal, but in 
July, 1808, the governor of Virginia called the attention of the councillors to the need of appoint- 
ing election commissioners and that this task might be made difficult by the fact that a majority of 
the council favored Monroe’s candidacy. A compromise was agreed to whereby all the commissioners 
were to be equally divided. Subsequently, when they were appointed all were favorable to 
Madison. Alexander McRae entered a written protest that this violated the agreement made, to 
which Alexander Stuart, William Munford, ae W. W. Hening entered a counter statement in 
the journals. According to their statement the latter had approved of Monroe as Jefferson’s successor 
until they saw the text of his treaty, whereupon, realizing that Jefferson had been completely 
justified in his rejection of that document, they withdrew their support from Monroe. See the 
manuscript Journals of the Executive Council of the State of Virginia, 1806-1808, July 9, 1808, 
Dec. 12, 1808, pp. 150, 261, Virginia State Library. 

31Hay was criticized in 1808, while he was federal attorney for Virginia, because he failed to 
rosecute violators of the Embargo, Enquirer, Dec. 31, 1808. The same complaint was made 
irectly to Jefferson who turned the letter over to Madison with the note that Hay should be 
dismissed. Madison does not seem to have acted on this suggestion. Philip C. Pope to Jefferson, 
Jan. 5, 1809, Madison Papers, Library of Congress. At a public meeting in 1812 Flay proposed a 





resolution declaring that France and Great Britain had both equatly violated the neutral rights of the 
United States as a substitute for a resolution urging war with Britain. His resolution was rejected. 
Enquirer, June 2, 1812. 


McRae and Guerrant, who had supported Monroe, were removed from the governor's council 
in 1809 by the legislature as ishment for their defection. See Roane to W. C. Nicholas, 


“Spring Garden,” Jan. 5, 1809, Nicholas Papers, Library of Congress. 
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entertained by the Quids, that the latter were restored to the favor of the 
party. The split of 1808 was healed in 1811 to all outward intents, but within 
the Junto friction still existed and came out into the open again during 
Monroe’s presidency when the orthodox members vf 1808 were openly 
critical of Monroe's policies to the annoyance of his loyal friends. Between 
the majority and minority groups there was an ill-defined antagonism, which, 
even though they remained outwardly on amiable terms, did not prevent the 
pro-Monroe group from making bitter observations about various members of 
the Junto, but especially about Roane, Ritchie, and Stevenson.* 

The friction between these two factions was aptly illustrated in a con- 
versation reported by Charles Yancey to Monroe in 1821. While visiting in 
Richmond Yancey was in the company of McRae, John Tyler, and Andrew 
Stevenson. The last two began to criticize Monroe’s approval of Jackson's 
conduct in the Callava affair, while McRae justified Monroe’s policy as en- 
tirely correct. Following this exchange, the conversation, according to 
Yancey, shifted to a more personal attack on Monroe: 

Andrew [Stevenson] further stated that if Monroe was to propose to Congress to 
make him President for life they would do it, at any rate the northern members in- 
tended to run him for the next 4 years. McRae then observed that he did not know 
Monroe rightly or must be prejudiced vs [sic] him, that he was satisfied Mr. Monroe 
would not depart from the examples set by Washington, Jefferson & Madison in retir- 
ing at the end of 8 years.* 


Granting the absurdity of these remarks, there can be no question of the 
ill-feeling behind them. 

The coolness of the Junto towards Monroe was quite evident during the 
election of 1816. Ritchie, contrary to his usual policy, refrained from all 
comment upon the approaching election or upon the merits of the candidates 
until after the Congressional Caucus had nominated Monroe. He justified 
his conduct upon the ground that he wanted to avoid the perennial cry of 
“Virginia influence” by letting the other states take the lead. This may have 
been true, but there is more than a suspicion that his actual motive arose 
from indifference toward Monroe’s candidacy.” Monroe was deeply dis- 
turbed by Ritchie’s unnatural silence and wrote George Hay for news of the 

33A rather typical instance of this animosity is to be seen in a letter from Hay to Monroe, Rich- 
mond, Feb. 17, 1820, Monroe Papers, Library of Congress, in which Hay noted that the caucus for 
nominating electors had gone off well but that “Stevenson and some of his lot” were elected to the 
Central Committee. Many caustic observations were made by Hay and McRae to John Quincy 
Adams who recorded them faithfully in his diary. 

Richmond, Oct. 27, 1821, Monroe Pa College of William and Mary Library. 
35Enquirer, March 20, 1816. Ambler, Ritchie, pp. 63-64 attributes Ritchie's silence to indiffer- 
ence towards Monroe. 
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policies of the editor of the Enquirer. Hay replied that he had already dis- 
cussed the matter with Ritchie who favored continued silence, but he had 
no doubt that the editor would follow the main stream. In the same letter 
he reported the disturbing news that Wilson Cary Nicholas and Senator 
William Branch Giles were intriguing with the Republicans of New York 
to replace Monroe.” The most important threat to Monroe’s candidacy was 
from William H. Crawford, and when it seemed likely that he might be 
nominated by the Congressional Caucus Monroe's backers became alarmed. 
The most influential of these, James Barbour, together with several other 
Congressmen from Virginia, wrote a letter to the Governor of Virginia in- 
forming him of their intention to refuse to attend a caucus if it seemed 
probable that Crawford would be nominated over Monroe in spite of 
“public Sentiment” for the latter. They recommended that the legislative 
caucus be postponed until late in the session so that it would be possible for 
Virginia to pursue her own course in the event that Crawford were chosen.” 
This advice was not followed. Instead the legislative caucus met without 
waiting for the results of the Congressional Caucus and drew up a slate of 
uncommitted electors, leaving it up to the Central Committee to notify the 
electors of the candidate nominated by the Congressional Caucus.* The 
conduct of the Virginia Republicans was suspiciously complaisant. The 
sentiment prevailing in the Junto was probably akin to that expressed by 
Roane, who wrote James Barbour shortly before the Congressional Caucus 
met: “Speaking for myself, I put his claim, principally on the ground of hav- 
ing chimed in with the present administration, & rendered great & meritorious 
services.”*? At best a decidedly tepid endorsement without any reference to 
Monroe’s long and devoted service to the Republican Party. 

Once in office Monroe was not given the patient and dutiful support that 
had been accorded his predecessors.” His moderate nationalism was entirely 
unpalatable to the Junto, which was now moving towards a state rights 


position. Consequently his policy in Florida, his approval of the tariff of 





36“Ashfield,” July 19, 1815, Monroe Papers, Library of Congress. Nicholas’ opposition to 
Monroe is confirmed in Letters of the Richmond Party, p. 30. Giles at this time was a negligible 
factor in Virginia politics being at odds with the Junto. Because of his intimacy with Robert and 
Samuel Smith he could Desliiy hint been friendly to Monroe’s candidacy. 

37James Barbour, Armistead Mason, James Pleaasnts, Jr., Thomas Newton, and William H. 
Roane to Gov. Hugh Nelson, Washington, Feb. 9, 1816, Barbour Papers, New York Public Library. 

38Enquirer, Feb. 20, March 30, 1816. 

39Roane to James Barbour, Richmond, Feb. 12, 1816, Barbour Papers, New York Public Library. 

4#0John Quincy Adams noted this state of affairs in his diary, March 28, 1818: “Virginia is 
already lukewarm to the President and shows a disposition to dictate him his measures without 
scruple or delicacy. The Richmond Enquirer, which is the voice of Virginia, to him like a 
master to his slave.” Adams, Memoirs, ed. by Charles Francis Adams (12 vols., Philadelphia, 1874- 
1877), IV, 120. 
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1816, and his acceptance of limited internal improvements in connection 
with the Cumberland Road were all subject to general criticism which 
Monroe's friends were unable to check. These developments were the 
subject of close observation by John Quincy Adams, who, as a presidential 
aspirant, was by no means a disinterested observer. He talked frequently 
with Hay and McRae, and in 1819 noted in his diary a most interesting 
conversation with the latter: 

He gave me some account of the political intrigues which have been working at 
Richmond upon the affairs of the Seminole War and General Jackson’s transactions. 
Some of the men of the highest standing and greatest abilities in Virginia are personal 
rivals and adversaries of Mr. Monroe. His popularity, however, throughout the state, 
supported by the weight and influence of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison, is so great 
that they do not venture to assail him directly and in front. They are therefore con- 
stantly on the watch for any occasions upon which they can attack his Administration; 
and Jackson and the Seminole War have furnished the best of which they have yet 
been able to avail themselves. They are hitherto unsuccessful. But the misfortune of 
Mr. Monroe is that the Virginians have discovered it will be necessary to make his 
Administration unpopular for the purpose of securing the next Presidency to a 
Virginian. 

Adams in his analysis hit upon one of the reasons, but not the only one for 
the opposition to Monroe. 

The policy of the Junto towards Monroe’s administration was not entirely 
a negative one. At the same time that it undertook to condemn the mild 
nationalism of Monroe, the Junto, under the auspices of Judge Spencer 
Roane, was engaged in a reformulation of the state rights doctrine. The revival 
of this creed was occasioned by two of the most famous decisions of the 
Supreme Court — McCulloch vs. Maryland (1819) and Cohens vs. Virginia 
(1821). Since both these decisions were based upon a loose construction of 
the Constitution, they provided an excellent point of departure for a re- 
examination of the ancient conflict over the nature of the Union and the 
interpretation of the “necessary and proper” clause of the Constitution. In 
a series of legalistic, verbose essays Roane developed an extreme state rights 
theory maintaining that the federal compact was no more than a union among 
sovereign states which had delegated only certain specific powers to the 
central government.” The substance of these essays, which have been ably 


41Adams, Memoirs, IV, 278-279, Feb. 26, 1819. Adams probably had Roane in mind as the 
candidate preferred by Virginia as Monroe’s successor. 

42The first series of essays in which Roane used the pseudonym, “Hampden,” appeared in the 
Enquirer during March and April, 1819; the second series over the name, “Algernon Sidney,” 
appeared in May and June, 1821. The authorship of these essays was an open secret. Roane sent 
copies to Madison, Jefferson, Monroe, Barbour, and other prominent figures. Adams learned the 
name of the author from George Hay, Adams, Memoirs, V, 264-265, Oct. 28, 1821. 
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analyzed by other writers, need not concern us here, for our interest is not 
in the theoretical aspects of this doctrine.* Roane’s essays, backed by the 
prestige of his name and the approval of the Junto, became the official creed 
of the Republicans of the state and the text for many a fulsome political 
sermon. 

The standard which Roane raised received the endorsement of the state 
legislature. This body, in which the influence of the Junto was all-powerful, 
adopted a resolution in 1819 urging the introduction of an amendment to 
deprive the Supreme Court of the power to consider matters affecting the 
interpretation of the Constitution and to create a special tribunal for that 
purpose. Following his second series of essays Roane himself drafted a 
set of three amendments which were introduced into the General Assembly 
by John Wayles Eppes. The first of these restricted the power of Congress 
to those laws which were “absolutely necessary” to carry out the provisions 
of the Constitution. The other two reduced the power of the Supreme Court 
by denying it jurisdiction in cases where states were involved unless both 
parties were states and in denying the court power to hear appeals from 
state courts.” Although these three amendments were approved by the 
legislature, they do not seem to have been proposed in Congress. 

While Roane and the Junto had no difficulty in securing legislative ap- 
proval of their crusade against the Supreme Court, popular response was 
disappointing. Roane was dismayed at the “apathy of the times” which 
seemed to see no danger in the usurpations of the federal judiciary. There 
were no popular meetings of protest as there had been in 1798 and 1799 
when Jefferson and Madison had first raised the standard of state rights. 
Seemingly the Junto had been in control of the party for so many years that 
the popular contact that had existed before 1800 had vanished and the 
people were no longer accustomed to participate. Equally disappointing to 
Roane was the failure of Jefferson and Madison to publicly endorse his 


43For an excellent analysis see Albert J. Beveridge, Life of John Marshall (4 vols., New York, 
1919), IV, 314-326, 358-360, and Beach, “Spencer Roane,” William and Mary Quarterly, ser. 2, 
XXII, 1-17. 
“Beveridge, Marshall, IV, 324-326; The enthusiasm for state rights led the legislature to appro- 
riate money for an edition of the Virginia Resolutions of 1798 and Madison’s Report, Ritchie to 
bour, Jan. 4, 1819 [misdated, should be 1820], Barbour Papers, New York Public Library. 
45Enquirer, Jan. 26, Feb. 5, 1822; Spencer Roane to Archibald Thweatt, Dec. 21, 1821, printed in 
= P. Branch Historical Papers of Randolph-Macon College, II (1905), 141-142; Memorandum 
k of David Watson, March 4, 1822, Minor-Watson Papers, Library of Congress. 





46Herman V. Ames in his Proposed Amendments to the Constitution of the United States During 
the First Century of its History in Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1896 
(2 vols., Washington, 1897), II, does not mention them. 
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views. He bitterly commented that “Jefferson and Madison hang back too 
much in this great crisis.”*” 

The campaign against the Supreme Court had no immediate practical 
issue, but it did serve to restore the state rights doctrine to a central position in 
Virginia. From 1819 on the political orientation of the state was along the 
lines indicated in Roane’s essays. In restoring the doctrine to a central 
position, Roane and the Junto were influenced by a variety of motives. Fist, 
the past factionalism played a significant if minor role. A second and more 
important motive was the hope that other states would rally to the cause of 
Virginia, thus restoring the waning political prestige of Virginia in the 
councils of the national party and obtain a presidential nominee in 1824 
who would be to the liking of the Old Dominion. John Quincy Adams 
analyzed this second aspect at some length in his diary: 


George Hay told me last summer that Roane was the author of the pieces signed 
‘Algernon Sidney’ . . . . Roane in his letter to the President, glorifies himself as a very 
virtuous patriot, and holds himself out as a sort of Jefferson or Madison. All this is ‘close 
ambition varnished o’er with zeal.’ Jefferson and Madison did attain power by organiz- 
ing a system of attack upon the Washington Administration, chiefly under the banner 
of State rights and State sovereignty. They argued and scolded against all implied 
powers and pretended the Government of the Union had no powers but such as were 
expressly delegated by the Constitution. They succeeded. Mr. Jefferson was elected 
President . . . and the first thing he did was to purchase Louisiana — an assumption of 
implied power greater in itself and more comprehensive in its consequences than all 
the assumptions of implied power in the twelve years of the Washington and Adams 
Administration put together. . . . The Virginia opposition then to implied powers, 
therefore, is a convenient weapon, to be taken up or laid aside as it suits the purposes 
of State turbulence and ambition; and as Virginia has no direct candidate to offer for 
the next Presidential elections, her aspiring demagogues are casting about them to 
place her at the head of a formal opposition to the Ajministration of the Union, that 
she may thus again obtain by consent the Administration itself. On the former 
occasion the attempt was greatly favored by circumstances. It was favored by its 
novelty — by the bad management of its adversaries. It has almost the same ad- 
vantages now. They still possess in a superior degree the art of political management. 
They will be favored by circumstances, if not by novelty, yet by the success of the 
former example. The tactics of the former war are again resorted to and Roane comes 
forward as the champion of Virginia. 


A third significant element in the reformulation of the state rights doctrine 
in Virginia was the hostility of Virginia to the nationalist programs of the 
tariff, the bank, and internal improvements which enjoyed great vogue 








47The quotes are from Roane to Thweatt cited in fn. 45. 
48Adams, Memoirs, V, 264-265, Oct. 28, 1821. 
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among Republican Party leaders in the years immediately after the War of 
1812. While some of the other southern states momentarily approved of these 
policies, Virginia condemned them from the first. This rejection was inti- 
mately related to the general bankruptcy of the Old Dominion following 
the long years of the Embargo and the war. The general agricultural im- 
poverishment, which was in many ways the result of century-old soil exhaus- 
tion and wasteful methods of cultivation, reached a critical condition im- 
mediately after the war. The Virginia planters were saddled with debts, and 
even the high prices that prevailed for a few years immediately after the 
war ended were of little advantage to them. Planters were everywhere on 
the verge of ruin — many left the state for more fertile regions. Those who 
remained devoted their energies to testing new crops, new fertilizers, and 
new techniques. The loss was not merely individual. The population and 
wealth of the state steadily declined, and concomitantly the political power 
of Virginia in the nation waned.” 

This condition was primarily confined to that portion of the state east of 
the Blue Ridge, for the West continued to prosper and began to develop 
manufacturing interests which further removed it economically from the 
East. The Junto with its eastern center of gravity naturally adopted the 
eastern point of view — which saw in internal improvements an expense 
which would benefit only the West, in the tariff an additional burden on 
agriculture, and in the bank a purely commercial institution. What benefit 
could an eastern planter, whose land yielded six bushels of wheat to the acre, 
hope to obtain from a canal which would serve a farmer in the Valley whose 
yield was twelve bushels or better, or a farmer in the newly opened lands of 
the West whose crop might be thirty or more?” Not possessing the strength 
to defeat internal improvement programs in Congress, the eastern planter 
saw in the state rights doctrine a defense of his own special interests. 

That the West did not share this dislike for internal improvements was 
known and understood by the Junto, and in the hope that the West would 
remain loyal to state rights views the Enquirer held out tempting promises 
of a state program of canals and turnpikes. This policy succeeded for a few 
years, until it was quite evident that the execution of these promises was not 
to exceed a few minor projects which primarily benefited the eastern sections 





#9On Virginia’s agricultural decline see the basic works of Avery O. Craven, Soil Exhaustion As 


a Factor in the Agricultural Hi of Virginia and Maryland, 1606-1860, in University of Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, (1926) and Lewis Cecil Gray, History of Agriculture in the 
Southern United States to 1860 (2 vols., New York, 1941). 

50Figures from Gray, History of Agriculture, II, 819. 
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of the state." Thus by 1824 the western portions of the state began to depart 
from the orientation in national politics established by the Junto in turning 
to Adams and Jackson rather than to Crawford. 

The revival of interest on the part of the Junto in the concept of state 
rights had a rather curious by-product in the reinstatement of both John 
Taylor of Caroline and John Randolph of Roanoke as true Republicans. 
Both these gentlemen had been anathematized in 1808 because of the state 
rights views which led them into the Quid error. In 1820 the Enquirer 
forgot its previous harsh attacks on Taylor a decade earlier and published 
Taylor’s lengthy book, Construction Construed, with a flattering introduction 
by Thomas Ritchie.” Taylor’s restoration was completed in 1822 when he 
was elected to the U. S. Senate. Randolph’s return to grace was less spec- 
tacular, but just as real. His old political ally, James M. Garnett, commented 
upon these changes in a rather whimsical fashion: 

One symptom of the times, I confess, surprised me not a little, altho I am getting 
somewhat too old for surprises of almost any kind, but especially for those occasioned 
by the eternal inconsistencies of man. You were actually toasted lately at a public 
meeting in Prince George where there were some men present, who but a few short 
years before, would probably have seen you roasted, almost as soon as drink your health 

. . [John Taylor] too is now eulogised to the skies by many who not long since would 
have thought it a national blessing for him to be hanged. Master Enquirer, I hear, 
does not hesitate to express openly an anxious desire that the old Gentleman should 
either once more come into public life; or illuminate our benighted citizens with some 


of the good old doctrines of ’98.8 


The occasion of the Missouri debates provided an excellent demonstration 
of the potent virtues of the state rights doctrine and of the operation of the 
Junto. From the very moment that the proposal to exclude slavery from 
Missouri was made, Virginia was outspokenly in opposition. Almost every 
issue of the Enquirer contained one or more essays on the subject during the 
winter of 1819-1820. These productions were all cut much to the same 
pattern, varying only in length and in the number of quotations from the 
Constitution, The Federalist papers, or the writings of John Taylor. All 
developed the proposition that the regulation and control of slavery was 





51Ambler, Sectionalism, pp. 116 ff. 

52H H. Simms, Life of John Taylor (Richmond, 1932), Pre 178-179. In 1809 the 
Enquirer described Taylor as a “wild and visionary politician,’ 7, 1809. Taylor had 
written this book in 1814. Both Tay lor and h broke with Jefferson in 1807 a saw Reda 
Mensse eqninet Adedion. tn 2008 and hed § Madison as a Federalist 
Both had remained in opposition to the main body of blicanism and now were only 
ee aa Tents hbliinos tad oles ches cnaataiter eet vaemean aa aan 


53Garnett to John Randolph, Dec. 1819. Randolph-Garnett Transcripts, Library of Congress. 
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solely vested in the states; that Congress had not been granted the power to 
legislate on the subject, and that Congress could not impose any restrictions 
upon the admission of a state which would deny that state equality with the 
other states. In short the arguments were all couched in the language of the 
state rights doctrine.* Although the theoretical questions were almost ex- 
clusively the only aspects to be discussed in the press, the practical implica- 
tions of the proposal to exclude slavery from Missouri were realized in 
Virginia. Roane observed to Monroe that hostility to slavery was not the 
motivating force behind this measure but rather “a lust for dominion and 
power” on the part of the eastern states.” In Congress Senator James Barbour 
and Representative John Tyler reiterated these arguments, extending their 
doctrine to the territories when that question was added to the original. 
James Barbour was the main figure in the early debates, during which he 
opposed any restriction on the admission of Missouri, and when the prospect 
of a reasonable compromise seemed possible, he became one of its principal 
proponents. In winning over Virginia to a grudging acceptance of the com- 
promise, his influence was all-important. During the crucial period when 
the compromise was being considered in Congress, he remained in constant 
touch with the political leaders of the Old Dominion. His activities reached 
a peak at the time that the legislative caucus assembled in Richmond early 
in February, 1820.*’ The meeting of this body coincided with a general agree- 
ment in Congress as to the outlines of a compromise. The first news of the 
proposed settlement reached Virginia in the form of a letter from Barbour to 
Charles Yancey, who summarized the contents of the letter to the assembled 
Republicans. According to the Enquirer Barbour indicated that a settlement 
had been approved by the President which would link the admission of 
Missouri as a slave state with that of Maine as a free state and that henceforth 





4Similar sentiments were echoed in resolutions adopted by the General Assembly, Preamble 
and Resolutions on the Subject of the Missouri Question Agreed to by the House of Delegates _ 
(Richmond, 1820). 

55Roane concluded his letter with the comment that Virginia had no desire to be “damned up 
in a land of Slaves.” Richmond, Feb. 16, 1820, printed in Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library, X, 174-175. 

56A full account of the roles of Tyler and Barbour will be found in Oliver P. ‘Shitwood, John 
Tyler (New York, 1939), pp. 49-51 and Herbert H. Rosenthal, “James Barbour” (Master's thesis, 

niversity of Virginia, 1942), pp. 69-73. All the members of the Virginia delegation voted 
—_ e restriction of slavery in Missouri, Annals of Congress, 15th Congress, and Sess., 

2, 1819. 


57Barbour’s influence and activity is fully recorded in a group of letters written to him at this 
time and published in William and Mary Quarterly, ser. 1, X (1901-1902), 5-24. Barbour 
was not only concerned about the danger that Virginia might not renominate Monroe, but also 
by the possibility that a secession movement might start as a result of the compromise. See his 


letter to Madison, Feb., 1820, Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 
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slavery would be excluded from north of the line 36’30.° This news reduced 
the caucus to a state of complete confusion, created not only by their opposi- 
tion to any concessions, but by the shocking news that Monroe was willing 
to approve of such a compromise. The Virginians were so outraged that the 
caucus was unable to conduct any business and adjourned until the fol- 
lowing week. 

Apparently many of those present were in favor of abandoning Monroe 
and selecting another candidate. Among these was Henry St. George Tucker, 
who favored the nomination of Langdon Cheves. Tucker expressed his in- 


dignation as well as that of the caucus in a letter to Barbour: 


As to our public affairs I declare to you that I am unable to describe the sensation 
in Richmond at the intelligence conveyed by your letter. A compromise which gives up 
the fairest & largest portion of the Western Territory and giving to us a narrow strip 
intersected with mountains in one direction and destroyed by earthquakes in another 
and interspersed in a third with swamps & bayous & infested with mosquitos & billious 
diseases, never can be grateful to us. Still less agreeable is the consideration that 
prompts the compromise. Is it to secure the admission to Missouri? . . . Is it for fear the 
president may lose his Election? We are unwilling to purchase his service at such a 
price: still less willing to support him if he can with a view to his own Election thus 
surrender the valuable rights of the South. The Caucus has adjourned accordingly. 
I trust in God if the president does sign a bill to that effect the Southern people will be 
able to find some man who has not committed himself to our foes; for such are, depend 
on it, the Northern Politicians. 


After the first reaction, during which both Barbour and Monroe were 
equally condemned for accepting a compromise, tempers cooled, and the in- 
fluence of the Junto was directed towards supporting Monroe as the candi- 
date of Virginia and a tacit acceptance of the compromise. Stevenson and 
Roane used all the weight of their influence for this purpose.” When the 
caucus reconvened on February 17 an atmosphere of calm prevailed, and no 
effort was made to put forth another presidential candidate." As Chapman 
Johnson observed the Republicans really had no other choice, for there was 





S8Enquirer, Feb. 10, 1820. The caucus met on Feb. 9. Barbour’s letter was written to Charles 
Yancey, but has not been preserved, Yancey to Barbour, Richmond, Feb. 11, 1820, William and 
Mary Quarterly, ser. 1, X, 10. 

Feb. 11, 1820, printed ibid., ser. 1, X, 16-19. The possibility that Monroe might not be re- 
nominated in Virginia was the subject of general comment in Washington. See William Plumer, 
Missouri ises and Presidential Politics, 1820-1825, from letters of William Plumer, Jr., 
ed. by Everett ille Brown (St. Louis, Mo., 1926), p. 10. 

@See letters from Stevenson and Roane printed in William and Mary Quarterly, ser. 1, X, 12-18. 

S1Enquirer, Feb. 19, 1820; William F. Gordon to Barbour, Richmond, Feb. 18, 1820, Charles 
Yancey to Barbour, Feb. 17, 1820, both printed in William and Mary Quarterly, ser. 1, X, 16-19. 
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no other candidate who would be accepted by both the anti-Missouri men 
and the southerners.” 

In endorsing Monroe Virginia implicitly gave her approval to the Missouri 
compromise, but it was at best an ungracious one. The depressed mood of 
the Old Dominion was aptly summarized in an editorial in which Ritchie, 
deeply moved by the occasion, rose above the usual flaccid newspaper rhetoric 
of the day: 

We scarcely ever recollected to have tasted a bitterer cup. . . . A constitution 
warped from its legitimate bearings, an immense region of territory closed forever 
against the Southern and Western people — such is the ‘sorry sight’ which rises to our 


view. ... 

But the deed is done — the treaty is signed, sealed and delivered. The compromise 
which threw this city and commonwealth into a flame and suspended for a week the 
Electoral Caucus is consummated. We submit. It is the duty of good citizens to hold 
by the sheet anchor, the law of the land, so long as it remains a law. We bow to it, 
though on no occasion with so poor a grace and so bitter a spirit. The South and West 
are wronged, they must be patient. The Union is too dear to us all to be torn asunder. 
. . . Some indeed thought fit to augur the dissolution of the Union . . . but in truth, 
the present question never seriously jeopardized it, whatever might have been the panic 
which was got up for the occasion. — We take leave of this question with the bitterest 


disappointment.© 


The election of 1824 revealed the Junto to possess considerably less power 
than it had had at any time since 1800. The West was most unsympathetic 
toward the state rights doctrine, which was blocking federal internal im- 
provements and out of harmony with the eastern opposition to the tariff. The 
Junto, having failed to conduct an adequate turnpike and canal building 
program, could not hope to retain the continued loyalty of the West. Conse- 
quently, the favored candidate of the Junto, William H. Crawford, was 
not at all popular in the western regions where preference was shown for 
Andrew Jackson and John Quincy Adams. In presenting Crawford he was 
described as a state rights man, although it was necessary to reconcile some 
of his past opinions with that doctrine, a task to which the Enquirer devoted 


vast amounts of space during 1823 and 1824. 





‘ 62Chapman Johnson to Peachy R. Gilmer, Richmond, Feb. 17, 1820, Gilmer Papers, Virginia 
tate Library. 
Enquirer, March 7, 1820. It is interesting to note that Roane did not take part in the 
ics engendered over this question. This may seem strange in view of his intense concern over 
the state rights doctrine. His own explanation was that the Missouri question was merely a 
“practical” question and that it did not involve basic principle as did the acts of the Supreme 
psa Roane to Barbour, Dec. 29, 1819, Barbour Papers, New York Public Library. 
64Clay ran a poor third in the West polling only 418 votes to Adams’ 3,389 and Jackson’s 2,850. 
Most of these were from the western portions of the state. Crawford carried Virginia with a total 
of 8,408 votes. Figures are from nearly complete returns in Enquirer, Nov. 26, 1824. 
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In its efforts to bring about the nomination of Crawford as the candidate 
of the national party, the Enquirer followed a very curious policy during 
1823 towards the caucus system of nomination —a course which can be 
considered as the expression of the strategy of the leaders of the Junto. From 
time to time during 1823 Ritchie published editorials criticizing the Con- 
gressional Caucus as a method of choosing presidential candidates. How- 
ever, he invariably concluded his discussions by remarking that the caucus 
was too well entrenched to be changed and that no one else would agree to 
the use of the convention method.® There seems to have been no trace of 
sincerity in these arguments, but rather they were bred upon a desire to leave 
the door open for further action by Virginia should the Congressional Caucus 
fail to nominate Crawford. By approving the convention system without 
actually crusading for its adoption, Virginia in the future could demand a 
convention if convenient to her purposes.” This same ambivalence can 
perhaps also be seen in the action by the state legislature and caucus in regard 
to a resolution recommending the Congressional Caucus as the proper method 
of choosing presidential candidates. Early in January this resolution, which 
had previously been adopted by the legislature of New York, was rejected 
by the Virginia legislature, only to be approved by a caucus held later the 
same day.” 

The Junto was naturally gratified when Crawford was duly nominated 
by the Congressional Caucus, but the selection of Gallatin as his running 
mate was distinctly less pleasing.” The latter had not been popular with the 
Virginia group since the days of the Yazoo settlement, which they attributed 
to him. This feeling of dislike hardened into definite opposition in the 





65Enquirer, March 21, 23, Oct. 2, 21, 24, 1823. There seems to be no evidence of a split in the 
Junto over the choice of Crawford, for no prominent names appeared on the Adams, Clay, or 
Jackson committees. 

66Ritchie’s insincerity was commented upon by the editor of the pro-Adams Richmond 
Constitutional Whig, April 2, 1824. He pointed out that whenever Ritchie condemned the caucus, 
he always said that the state legislature must take the lead, knowing full well that the legislature 
was controlled by a caucus which would never agree to a convention. Ambler, Ritchie, p. 86, 
thinks he was sincere. 

67Enquirer, Jan. 6, 1824. John Tyler introduced the resolution at the request of Senator James 
Barbour, who had received it from New York. Tyler was astonished at the action of the legislature 
and attributed its rejection to a lack of understanding on the part of the leaders as to its intention. 
Apparently he did not have an opportunity to consult them in advance. The reason for its rejecti 
was that it was considered a matter of party procedure and therefore not subject to action by the 
ee. See Tyler to Barbour, Richmond, Jan. 4, 5, 1824, Barbour Papers, New York Public 


Congressional Caucus in 1824 was composed of 66 of the 230 Representatives and Senators 
and it was attended by 14 Virginians and 16 New Yorkers, maki g it largely a New York-Virginia 
affair. The state caucus met immediately afterwards. Enquirer, Feb. 24, 1824; Edward Stanwood, 
aa of the Presidency,1788-1916 (2 vols., New York, 1928), I, 130; Ambler, Sectionalism, 
p- 181. 
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summer of 1824 when it was realized that Gallatin was not going to be able 
to carry Pennsylvania for Crawford, but would lose his state to the Jackson 
forces. Consequently, in what seems today like a desperate stratagem to win 
the election, the Richmond Central Committee brought pressure to bear 
upon Crawford to obtain Gallatin’s withdrawal.® The Junto now proposed 
to replace Gallatin with Henry Clay, who, even though considered a 
“deserter from the good old Virginia politick,” was well liked personally, 
and it was hoped that his selection might strengthen the ticket in the West.” 
In pursurance of this scheme Claiborne W. Gooch, Ritchie's silent partner 
on the Enquirer, and Philip Norborne Nicholas each wrote Martin Van 
Buren, the dominant figure in the Republican Party in New York, and 
made the proposal that the New York legislature, which selected presidential 
electors, should nominate Clay for the vice-presidency on the Crawford 
ticket.” They pointed out that Clay’s consent would not be necessary, for 
they were convinced he would willingly accept the decision of New York. 
Nicholas and Gooch both assured Van Buren that, if New York nominated 
Clay, Virginia's vice-presidential ballots would all be cast for him. It was 
necessary that New York be the leader in this for the Central Committee did 
not have the power to nominate and the legislature would not be in session 
again until after the election. Although Van Buren was willing to cooperate, 
unexpected developments in New York made it impossible for him to execute 
his share of the project. Shortly before the election he lost control of the legis- 
lature, which then proceeded to cast twenty-six of the state’s thirty-six elec- 
toral votes for Adams. Crawford received only five, Clay four, and Jackson 
one. For the vice-presidency New York cast twenty-nine ballots for Calhoun 
and seven for Nathan Sanford.” 

With the failure of New York to nominate Clay, the Junto had to drop the 
project, and when the electors of Virginia met, they cast their twenty-four 





69Gallatin resigned at the request of the committee, Gallatin to Walter Lowrie, Fayette Co., Pa., 

Oct. 2, 1824, quoted in Henry Adams, Life of Albert Gallatin (New York, 1943, 1st ed. 1879), 
. 604. 

Quote is from M. Shepard to Andrew Stevenson, Hanover, April 20, 1824, Stevenson Pa 
Library of “-"y Clay visited Richmond in 1822 and met the leaders of the state, Ambler, 
Ritchie, pp. 87-88. 

71Gooch to Van Buren, Richmond, Sept. 14, 1824; Nicholas to Van Buren, Richmond, Oct. 19, 
1824, Van Buren Pa Library of Congress. Both Nicholas and Gooch were members of the 
Central Committee. Van Buren seems to have attempted to work out such an agreement with Clay 
through Thomas Hart Benton prior to the Virginians’ suggestion, but had been rebuffed. Martin 
Van seg Autobiography ed. by John C. Fitzpatrick, Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association for 1903, II, 665-666. 

72Stanwood, Presidency, I, 140. For an account of the complex events in New York which led 
to this denouement see Dixon Ryan Fox, The Decline of the Aristocracy in the Politics of 
New York, Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 86 (1919), 
pp. 286 ff. 
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votes for Crawford and Nathaniel Macon. The latter gentleman, whose views 
were eminently acceptable to the state rights element, received no other 
electoral votes than those of Virginia. His name was never formally placed 
in nomination. The only indication that he was to be the choice of Virginia 
was in the form of a brief article published in the Enquirer shortly before the 
electors assembled pointing him out for their consideration.” Ritchie's word 
seems to have been quite sufficient notice. The ability of the Junto to select 
a vice-presidential candidate and then to deliver all the electoral votes of the 
state to him provides an excellent gauge of the power of this inner group. 
The whole transaction is especially interesting because it reveals the New 
York-Virginia “alliance” in operation as no other incident does during this 
period. 

Just as the election of 1824 with its multiplicity of candidates was an in- 
dication of the collapse of the one-party system, so it marked a new phase 
in the Junto’s career. Although the latter organization continued to flourish 
until 1850, it no longer occupied quite the paramount position it had during 
the first quarter of a century of its history. The Junto was no longer able to 
so completely dominate the political life of the state, although it continued 
to direct the affairs of the Democratic Party. More attention had to be given 
to combating the rising tide of Whig power, and the political leaders could 
no longer afford to ignore the necessity of survival and the need for defining 
political principles suited to Virginia. The focus of interest in the political 
history of the Old Dominion shifts after the election of 1824 to the problems 
of the inter-party rivalry and conflict. 

The early history of the Junto is especially interesting as a case study in 
the organization methods of the first political parties in the United States. 
The Junto was as uniquely related to the Virginia scene as was the Albany 
Regency to its particular locale. Deriving its power from a ready adaptation 
to the inherited tradition of aristocratic leadership, the Richmond Junto 
remained loyal to the concept of disinterested public service, which had 
been an integral part of the eighteenth century political habits of Virginia. 
Consequently, there was little of self-seeking ambition to be found in the 
Virginia scene, and no effort was made to create a substantial patronage as 
an inducement to party service. Indeed, the latter was practically non- 
existent Cunlike New York where it was paramount), for state officials were 
poorly paid and all were elected by the legislature. There seems to be no 
evidence of the seeking of personal gain other than the isolated instances of 





Enquirer, Nov. 20, 1824. 
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the activities of the Nicholases and the special influence of the state banks. It 
is noteworthy that the members of the Junto made no effort to monopolize 
the state offices, and it is only infrequently that their names appear as state 
officers. Although no member of this all powerful organization ever formu- 
lated the motives which activated its members, it can be inferred that they 
were operating in the interests of the class to which they belonged and upon 
whose entrenched position they based their control. The instrument of its 
power was destroyed by the constitution of 1851, which, in addition to grant- 
ing universal manhood suffrage, deprived the legislature of its power to elect 
state officials and destroyed the vested interest of the landed aristocracy in 
the county court by making it subject to popular election. The Junto did not 
choose, or was unable to make the transition from aristocratic leadership to 
popular manipulation.” 





74Some information, though by no means complete, on the later development of the Junto can 
be found in Ambler, Ritchie, passim; Henry T. Shanks, The Seccession Movement in Virginia, 
1847-1861 (Richmond, 1934). 
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“CONTRABANDS” AND QUAKERS IN THE 
VIRGINIA PENINSULA, 1862-1869 


by Ricuarp L. Morron* 


Tue freedmen of the Reconstruction period were the forgotten men of that 
unfortunate era. With a few exceptions, historians have remembered them 
chiefly as tools of designing politicians; and those patient people with their 
fortitude and their saving sense of humor have left few records of their 
problems during their first days of freedom. 

Early in 1862 the lower peninsula between the James and the York rivers 
was crowded with refugee freedmen. Many of those who had followed 
McClellan in his retreat from Harrison’s Landing in 1862 were placed on 
Craney Island near Norfolk, where others joined them. Although the gov- 
ernment furnished them food and shelter, they suffered severely, and many 
died. Later they were removed to the neighborhood of Fort Monroe and 
Hampton, and the able-bodied were put to work on government farms and 
other public works. About seventy thousand freedmen gathered in the lower 
Peninsula during the Civil War." 

Near the ancient village of Yorktown, where several thousand refugee 
Negroes were congregated in 1862, General Isaac J. Wistar, the commanding 
officer, and his engineers laid out and constructed a village of about four 
hundred crude cabins for the freedmen. This village, near the national 
cemetery, was constructed of slabs and logs from the nearby woods and 
bore the appropriate name, Slabtown. By the end of 1863 another town, 
with a school and meeting house, was under construction about four miles 
above Yorktown on the York River. An acre or more of land was assigned 
with each house, a fact which gave to the town the name of Acreville (now 
Lackey). By 1865 there were in this place 1,001 people engaged chiefly in 
gardening, fishing, and oystering.” 





*Dr. Morton is rofessor of history at the College of William and 
Rene at Rehnaen Freedmen and Abandoned Lands, wineed beow hide, Bureau Organized in 
Virginia, Colonel O. Brown, Dheae Comadeteen, 2 tae O. Howard, Richmond, 
November 30, 1865; Bureau of Refugees, Freemen, and Abandoned Lands, Educational Division, 
R. G. No. 105, Report of Superintendent of Education, State of Virginia, National Archives; 
of the Women’s Aid Association of Friends for the Relief of Coloured Refugees,” October 
24, 1863, The Friend, A Religious and Literary Journal (cited hereafter as The Friend), XXXVII 


a ry reg 62, 63. 
2The XXXVIL (1863), 132; The Freedman’s Friend, I eee 1865-1866), 42, 
60; The Friend’s Association of Philadelphia and Its Vicinity for the Relief of Colored Freedmen, 
Fourth Annual Report of the Executive Board (Philadelphia, April 15, 1867), pp. 21, 22. There 
are also references in other issues of the above publications. 
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Close upon the heels of the Federal army in the South came Northern 
teachers. By 1867 there was hardly a town in the conquered provinces with- 
out its school for Negroes taught and administered mainly by Northern 
teachers and supported by Northern philanthropic and missionary asso- 
ciations.* 

Among the first of those to reach out a helping hand to the freedmen, 
“when [and where] that useful word ‘contraband’ was coined” and after 
Lincoln had issued his emancipation proclamation, was the Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia and Its Vicinity for the Relief of Colored Freedmen 
(called hereafter, for convenience, the Association).* It was founded by a 
group of young men on November 5, 1863. 

Most of the work of this organization was done in Virginia and North 
Carolina. By April, 1866, it had twenty-seven teachers in the former state 
and thirty-four in the latter. Maryland and the District of Columbia had 
seven each, and Alabama, one. 

In Virginia the Association first concentrated its efforts where the need 
was greatest, the Yorktown-Williamsburg area crowded with displaced 
freedmen — General Benjamin F. Butler’s “contrabands” — under the pro- 
tection of the Federal army of occupation. Of the twenty-seven teachers in 
Virginia in April, 1866, seventeen were in that area, and six were in the 
similarly occupied Arlington-Falls Church region. The four remaining were 
in Danville. 

Soon after its formation, the Association sent out members of its executive 
board to get first-hand information of conditions and needs of the freedmen. 
As the result it organized committees on clothing, instruction, publication, 
farming, stores, and the nomination of new members. These committees 
were so diligent that before Congress had established the Freedmen’s Bureau 
in March, 1865, agents of the Friends’ Association had taken over from the 
army the care of the freedmen in the Yorktown-Williamsburg region and 
had greatly enlarged the work. They brought into Yorktown a staff of 
teachers, storekeepers, and industrial and agricultural agents who set up 
schools, cooperative stores, and shops for shoemakers, wheelwrights, and 
carpenters; and dispensed clothes, medicines, and medical care. They. chose 
the Peninsula about Yorktown as the place to experiment in combining useful 





3Henry Lee Swint, The Northern Teacher in the South, 1862-1870 (Nashville, Tenn., 1941), 

pp: 3, 6, 35. Note bibliography of this work. 
*The Friend’s Association . . . , [First Annual] Report of the Executive Board (Philadelphia, 
1864), pp. 3, 4. Among those who served as officers of this Philadeiphia organization were Richard 
Thomas Scattergood, Benjamin Coates, and Charles Rhoades. Swint, The Northers 


Teacher, p. 14. 
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learning with agriculture. For this they provided horses, agricultural im- 
plements, and seeds.” 

The chief efforts of the society, however, were devoted to the education 
of the freedmen in the broadest sense of that word. According to the Second 
Report of the Executive Board, April, 1865, “Not only have the rudiments of 
literary education been imparted, but the home life of the Freed-people has 
been inspected, and lessons of domestic economy and good management in- 
culcated, while at the same time, the sick have been visited and relieved, 
and kindly words of Christian sympathy spoken.”® The first of these teachers, 
Rachel S. Dennis, went to Yorktown on November 23, 1863.’ By December, 
1865, there were about fifty men and women connected with the schools, as 
superintendent, teachers, and housekeepers. 

From its Mission House headquarters at Yorktown the educational activi- 
ties of the Association spread northward over a district extending ten or twelve 
miles up the York River, and westward twelve miles to Williamsburg and 
a few miles further to the Baker Wynne Farm near “Carter’s Grove” on the 
James River.® 

The report of the Executive Board of the Association of January 2, 1866, 
shows that there were then in the several schools at six places on the Penin- 
sula 764 pupils and an average daily attendance of 538. Within the next 
four months the number of pupils almost doubled. At that time the largest 
group was at Slabtown where there were 8 schools, 9 teachers, 664 day, 
and 115 night pupils — an aggregate of 779 pupils with an average daily 
attendance of 528.° 

The little band of Quakers on the Virginia Peninsula faced many hard- 
ships: the repossession by their owners of abandoned lands used by the 
Association, poverty of the freedmen and of their white neighbors, unusually 





5The Women’s Aid Association for the Relief of Colored Refugees, “Report,” October 10, 1863, 
The Friend, XXXVII (1864), 302, 303, 304; among their later activities was an orphans’ home at 
Hampton which was eventually moved to the vicinity of Richmond. Ibid., XXXIX (1866), 269; 
XLI (1867). 

6(Philadelphia, 1865), p. 8. This report and that of the previous year (Philadelphia, 1864) are 
the sources for the above account of the beginnings of the organization. 

7The Freedman’s Friend, I (1865-1866), 30. 

8On the York River there were, in addition to those at Slabtown and Acreville, schools at the 
Darlington, Indianfield, Bellefield, Trinsley, Warren, and other plantations. There was also a 
school at Warwick Court House. Executive Board of the Friend’s Association of Philadelphia . . . , 
Second [Annual] Report, March, 1865 (Philadelphia, 1865), pp. 7-12, Third Annual Report, 
April, 1866 (Philadelphia, 1866), p. 11; Freedman’s Friend, I Crh 5-1866), 30, 59, 62, 65, 69, 70, 
80, 105 (issues running from June, 1865, through April, 1866). 

9The Freedman’s Friend, I (1865-1866), 91; Consolidated Report of Schools, February, 1866, 
State of Virginia, Colonel O. Brown. R. G. No. 105, Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Aban- 
doned Lands, in National Archives; Executive Board of the Freedman’s Association . . . , Third 
Annual Report, April, 1866 (Philadelphia, 1866), p. 11. 
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severe weather, sickness, demoralization of the freedmen, hostility of the 
native whites towards the Northern intruders, and the premature injection 
of politics into an already difficult situation. 

Since most of the Quakers’ schools were on farms reclaimed by their 
former owners, many schools were closed or moved to other locations. In 
some instances the Association bought the land or the owners allowed the 
schools to remain. Some freedmen became renters in the area, and others 
who had come in from outside were encouraged to go elsewhere. In January, 
1866, the military authorities called a public meeting at Williamsburg of 
the “returned land-holders and pardoned rebels” to discuss the problem. One 
of the audience seeing Mr. Jacob H. Vining, the able superintendent of the 
schools of the Association in Virginia, called on him to speak. He afterwards 
wrote that he gladly accepted the invitation because some of the people had 
complained to the Federal officers that “the Quakers have done, and are 
doing the blacks and the land-owners here a great amount of injury by 
petting the blacks, educating them, setting them against the white citizens, 
inducing them to remain in idleness in camp, and encouraging them to be- 
lieve that the government and Friends will support and educate them, and 
give them lands and houses.” There was much opposition in the town to the 
reopening of the Negro school. The superintendent could find no homes or 
boarding places for his teachers except in the homes of colored families, which 
were “unfit for human habitation in winter.” Vining’s explanation of the 
character of the work being done by the Quakers, however, was well received 
at the meeting.”” 

In December, 1866, Vining attended a meeting of freedmen in the large 
schoolhouse at Yorktown in which he, General Samuel Chapman Armstrong 
Chead of the Freedmen’s Bureau in the district), and his aide, Lieutenant 
Massey, advised the freedmen to seek homes in the adjoining counties and 
elsewhere. On the next night the Negroes called another meeting at which 
they gave an answer to the speakers of the previous evening. Their spokes- 
man, named Wyat, made an eloquent speech telling of their trouble under 
slavery, of how Northern officers had promised them that if they left the 
rebels and joined the Federals they would receive land and protection; and 
asking where were they to go? In the fall of 1866 the officers of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau and the owners of the land finally had arranged to continue 
renting to those, who during the previous year, had paid their rent or who 





10Letter from Jacob H. Vining to the Committee of Instruction of the Friend’s Association of 


Philadelphia . . . , Yorktown, Virginia, January 27, 1866, The Freedman’s Friend, I (1865-1866), 
96-97. 
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had shown ambition and industry. Many others, who had not paid rent or 
endeavored to do so, were removed — the sick to a government hospital, the 
able-bodied, to shift for themselves." 

The disinclination to work on the part of many freedmen was due largely 
to the long association in their minds of labor with slavery. At last they were 
free to work or not as they chose, and human nature being what it is, some 
did not work while the Freedmen’s Bureau and the Quakers were caring 
for them. The institution of slavery also naturally put a premium on thieving, 
which was hard to overcome under the desperate circumstances which fol- 
lowed freedom. Casual ideas often prevailed among them regarding formal 
marriage ceremonies, in spite of the efforts of their former masters to dis- 
courage such laxity. But the courageous Quakers found them “extremely 
devotional,” and attacked these faults of bondage “with kind, gentle, and 
wholesome teachings.” One teacher wrote home of making an hour's address 
to the “colored people of Slabtown” urging them to be industrious and moral, 
and warning them of the “sinfulness of stealing, which is so habitual among 
them.” He received a unanimous vote of thanks from them for his good 
advice. Another Friend, Harriet N. Jones, wrote from Williamsburg, “As 
part of my duty I have brought the subject of legal marriages before the 
colored people; the result of which has been that 79 couples have presented 
themselves and been united legally.” In April, 1866, Superintendent 
Vining wrote of the freedmen, “I see nothing but poverty and suffering for 
them, until they are more distributed over the country. In camps, as they 
are now, they will undoubtedly be as poor next year as they now are, and 
more degraded.” In February, 1867, he reported that within a mile and a 
half of the Mission House were 61 destitute families of freedmen — about 
244 people, widows, orphans, aged, sick, or unemployed. These people, who 
had been fed by the government until the previous fall, now depended en- 
tirely on the Friends’ Association. The able and ambitious had already left 
the community.” 





1lLetter from Vining, Yorktown, Virginia, December 15, 1866. The Friend, XL, 32, 131, 142, 
143. See also The Freedman’s Friend, I, 93, 34, 76. 

12L etter from R. Churchill to “Friend Hilles,” Fortress Monroe, Virginia, April 14, 1865, The 
Freedman’s Friend, 1, 53; letter of Harriet N. Jones to the Chairman of the Instruction Committee 
of the Friend’s Association of Philadelphia, Williamsburg, June 25, 1865, ibid., I, 69-70. 

13The Freedman’s Friend, I, 101. In a well written letter from Yorktown, December 16, 1867, 
Elizabeth Pennock drew a pathetic picture of conditions at Yorktown during a snowstorm and 
told of her work to relieve the suffering le. The Friend, XLI (1867), 141-142. (For other 
references to Elizabeth Pennock see The Freedman’s Friend, I, 92, 95; The Friend, XL (1866), 
205, 220, XXXIX (1865), 24.) 
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Poverty and the inadequate sanitary and medical facilities of that day 
brought sickness and death to both freedmen and Friends. Malaria was a 
constant menace and smallpox, an occasional threat. The situation was made 
more desperate by the extreme severity of the winter of 1866-1867, truly “a 
terrible winter for the destitute.” The freedmen had never experienced one 
like it before."* 

One of the most disheartening aspects of the life and work of those Yankee 
teachers in the South, who did not enjoy martyrdom, was the hostility shown 
them by the native whites. This hostility was the natural result of years of 
sectional crimination and recrimination; bitterness — sometimes unreasoning 
— in the hearts of a defeated people under military rule, or worse; and the 
attitude and activities, however well meaning, of the numerous visiting mis- 
sionary teachers. The advent of the political carpetbaggers, with whom the 
teachers often collaborated, increased this hostility. Partly responsible in 
some instances for this unhappy situation were the Negroes, caught by cir- 
cumstances between the contending parties and faced with poverty, divided 
loyalties, and the new responsibilities of freedom. 

The sane and capable Superintendent of Education of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau in Virginia, the Reverend R. M. Manly, wrote in October, 1866, of 
conditions in the state as a whole that “violent assault of teachers have been 
few, while petty annoyances and insults have been numberless.” He added, 
however, that the hostile group was a “very limited class.””® 

Many of the Northern teachers — some of them Quakers, still filled with 
the zeal of Garrison and Phillips — went out of their way to offend the native 
whites, and were cordially hated in return.” One of them took pleasure in 
stating that the freedmen who had been settled on the plantation of former 
Governor Henry A. Wise, near Norfolk, were “drilled in the use of arms” to 
“hold as well as till the soil,” and that in the Negro school kept in the dining 
room of his home, “where treason was talked over and toasts drunk to the 
success of the traitors, we every day hear sung the famous John Brown 


song.”"* 





14The Freedman’s Friend, I (1865-1866), 49, 67, 102 (a case of smallpox at Williamsburg, 
March, 1866); The Friend, XL (1867), 167, 270; numerous other references in these journals. 

15Letter from Lizzie W. Hoxie to the Chairman of the Instruction Committee, The Freedman’s 
Friend, 1, 80; Report of Superintendent R. M. Manly cited in Swint, The Northern Teacher, p. 125. 

16Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, Report of Superintendent of Education, 
State of Virginia, October 31, 1866, R. G. No. 105, War Records Office, National Archives. 

17Swint, The Northern Teacher, pp. 94-97, 125, 140, 141. 

18Quoted in Swint, The Northern Teacher, p. 62. Note also The Friend, XL, 166, 167, 183. 
Ex-President John Tyler’s summer home at Fort Monroe also was used as a school for freedmen. 
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The passage of the first Civil Rights Bill in April, 1866, with its threat 
of mixed schools gave excuse for some opposition to public schools. Congres- 
sional Reconstruction, beginning in March, 1867, increased the strain, 
especially when Yankee teachers taught politics with the ABC’s. One of 
them wrote from Virginia at that time to The American Missionary that the 
numerous political meetings among the freedmen, who were “unanimously 
in favor of the republican party,” was “a heart throbbing sight.”” 

The Quakers could not ignore the political situation after the war. In 
fact, while the war was in progress, the Executive Board of the Association 
appointed a special committee to coéperate with the military authorities in 
establishing civil government at Yorktown.” In May, 1865, an editorial in 
The Freedman’s Friend, the organ of that Association, stated: “Although 
not comprehended in the public objects of our Association, the claims of the 
colored race to the full measure of citizenship are so closely connected with 
them, that we cannot forbear to urge their maintenance upon all the friends 
of the freedmen.”” 

Though the conditions in eastern Virginia during this trying period seemed 
grim to the Quaker teachers, their Negro friends, and their white neighbors, 
there was much to encourage them. In each of these groups there were 
people of level heads and kind hearts who worked together for the good of all. 

The majority of Negroes were anxious to become self-sufficient, and the 
Quakers encouraged this ambition. The latter were generous in supplying 
the needs of the destitute freedmen with such gifts as shelter, food, blankets, 
thousands of articles of clothing, seeds, and farming equipment. Whenever 
possible the freedmen paid for such articles. For example, three-fourths of the 
garments sent to Acreville were paid for in cash or in work.” During a 
brief period in 1864 and 1865, when ordinary avenues of trade were blocked 
during military occupation, the Friends’ Association established stores at 
Hampton and at Yorktown, which were run on a mutual basis. At these 
stores the freedmen, who had been largely dependent on the Federal govern- 
ment for support, were able to spend $216,575.57, of which $127,555.61 
was spent at Yorktown.” 





19Swint, The Northern Teacher, p. 86; The Friend, XL (1867), 312. 

20The Freedman’s Friend, I, 43. 

21[bid., I, 51. 

2Ibid., I, 26, 32, 34, 92, 95. The Friend’s Association of Philadelphia . . . , Fourth Annual 
Report of the Executive Board, April 15, 1867 (Philadelphia, 1867), pp. 5-14, Second Annual 
“— the Executive Board, April 17, 1865 (Philadelphia, 1865), pp. 14, 15. 

ey spent $127,555.61 at Fons and $89,019.96 at Hampton. There was a net profit 

from the two stores of $3,265.50. The Freedman’s Friend, I, 99, 105; the Friend’s Association of 
Philadelphia . . ., Second Annual Report of the Executive Board (Philadelphia, 1865), pp. 14, 15, 16, 
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A representative of the Association who visited the Yorktown-Williams- 
burg community in 1865 found the Negroes, as a rule, self-sustaining, tem- 
perate, law-abiding, intelligent, industrious, and thrifty. He found the 
freedmen not vindictive and, “Though decided in the choice of freedom, with 
all its new cares and perils, they speak of their old homes and the inmates 
with affection; and not a few cherish a desire to live near them, in the right 
way. For this reason they do not generally want to come north.” There were 
evidences of thrift and enterprise “at almost every turn.” This was especially 
noticeable at Acreville, where the houses were well kept and the children 
clean and neatly dressed. Glazed windows, plank floors, and furniture had 
been added to the bare homes. Hundreds of freedmen were engaged in 
crafts learned in slavery: oystering, fishing, and farming.* 

There were in 1865 at least two Negro teachers in the neighborhood, 
William Harris who taught a school of thirty children at Williamsburg until 
“carried off” during the “late impressment,” and an anonymous man who 
taught a small school on the Darlington Farm near Yorktown, and whose 
pronunciation was described by a Friend as very “imperfect.”™ 

Another encouraging feature in the relations between the two races at 
this time was the growing friendliness on the part of the white people to- 
wards the education of the Negroes — in spite of Reconstruction. 

In the spring of 1866 several planters applied to the Friends’ Association 
for teachers to conduct schools on their plantations, thus showing an interest 
in the improvement of the colored people and “an appreciation of the fact, 
that an educated is more valuable than an ignorant class of laborers.”™ 
Superintendent Vining wrote from Yorktown on November 24 of that year 
that “the late rebels” had “much changed for the better” in their attitude 
toward the colored people. A prominent man in York County who had 
opposed the schools the previous winter now told Vining that he was welcome 
to keep the school on his land as long as he taught the Negroes there. “We now 
want them educated,” he said, “and you are people, above all others, that we 





Third Annual Report of the Executive Board (Philadelphia, 1866), p. 9. Colonel O. Brown, 
Assistant Commissioner, reported to General O. O. Howard, November 30, 1865, that of the nearl 
70,000 freedmen gathered in southeastern Virginia only 4,412 were receiving government aid. 
Printed broadside in Educational Division, Bureau of ow ten Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, 
Educational Division, R. G. No. 105, National Archives. 

24Report of Yardley Warner, The Freedman’s Friend, I, 71, 72. 

25The Friend’s Association of Philadelphia . . . , Second Annual Report of the Executive Board 
(Philadelphia, 1865), pp. 14, 15, 16; The Friend, XL (1867), 205; The Freedman’s Friend, I, 43, 
62, 63, 70. There are numerous reports and letters from the Peninsula on the work of the Friend’s 
Association of Philadelphia in its journal. The Freedman’s Friend, I (1865-1866), 28-31, 35-38, 
40-42, 49, 54, 55, 62, 69, 70, 86, 101, III. 

26Friend’s Association of Philadelphia . . . , Third Annual Report of the Executive Board, 1866 
(Philadelphia, 1866), p. 13. 
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want here in the work, for we know that you will do both them and us good. 
While at Williamsburg for only about two hours Vining “had six different 
pressing invitations to dine with the most influential there, and only was 
excused by promising to do so” as he visited the place from time to time. 
Several near Yorktown had “taken pains to express their unity with the 
work of the Quakers” and their hope that they would remain there.”’ 

In Williamsburg the President of the College of William and Mary, Colonel 
Benjamin S. Ewell, had also given him an equally hearty greeting, and when 
the Quaker superintendent said that his people might have to leave their 
work in the neighborhood because of the unhealthful climate and lack of 
funds, Colonel Ewell replied, “You must not think of doing so; we feel the 
benefit of your influence, and our citizens have agreed to do all they can to 
aid you, and to keep you with us.”” The Superintendent of Education of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, R. M. Manly, stated in his report of July 1, 1867, 
“The newspaper press has treated the colored schools with a fair measure of 
courtesy, and sometimes offered words of commendation and encourage- 
ment.” It was now generally conceded among intelligent citizens, he said, 
that education of the colored people under the new conditions was almost 
a necessity. Some planters were building schools for them, and some ladies 
of refinement in the state were teaching them gratis. Many others were 
applying for positions in the schools.” 

Before the inauguration of a state-wide system of public schools in the 
Commonwealth, the chief cities had already started their schools. As the 
state set up schools for Negroes, and as the freedmen became better adjusted 
to freedom, the Friends withdrew from the field. By April, 1869, the 
Friends’ Association had only eight schools in Virginia.” 

The state-wide system of public schools in Virginia, though inaugurated 
by a Radical constitutional convention, was fashioned and put into operation 
by a broadminded group of Conservatives led by State Superintendent 
William H. Ruffner. In his report of 1871 to the State Superintendent, Mr. 
J. H. Allen, the first superintendent of public schools in James City and York 





27Extract from a letter from Jacob H. Vining, Yorktown, November 24, 1866, The Friend, XL 
(1866), 116. 

Ibid. 

29Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, R. G. No. 105, National Archives; 
ibid., Report of April 12, 1869. 

X0Fifth Annual Report of the Executive Board (Philadelphia, 1869), pp. 11-12; J. W. Alvord, 
Semi-Annual Report on Schools for Freedmen for the years 1866-1870, inclusive (Washington, 
1866-1870); Alrutheus Ambush Taylor, The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia (Washington, 
1926), pp. 137-153; Richard L. Morton, Virginia Since 1861 (Chicago, 1924), pp. 221 f.; William 
H. Ruffner, Virginia School Report, 1871 (Richmond, 1871). 
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counties (then including Williamsburg), wrote that the attitude of the white 
population toward public education had become more unfavorable during 
the past year, “seeing that they bear the burden”; but the next year he stated 
that public sentiment was most favorable and that if the question of the 
continuance of the system were put to the vote he did not think that in 
James City County, York County, and Williamsburg there would be fifty 
votes against it.*! 

The favorable attitude of the white people in the area around Williams- 
burg toward both public and private schools for Negroes was due not only to 
the reasonable spirit of the white and colored natives, but also to the assistance 
of such understanding and kindly Northerners who worked in that area as 
Jacob H. Vining of the Friends’ Association, and Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong, officer in charge of the Freedmen’s Bureau in the district (the Ninth), 
whose work with Negro troops and civilians was to result in the founding of 
Hampton Institute. 

As agent of the Freedmen’s Bureau, General Armstrong had oversight over 
the work of the Friends in the region, and was very much interested in it. 
Of the freedmen he wrote, “The north generally thinks that the great thing 
is to free the negro from his former owners; the real thing is to save him 
from himself.” The picture of the Negro given in other contemporary 
accounts justifies this statement; and the remarkable progress which he has 
made since he has come to own himself justifies the faith which his Quaker 
teachers and others had in him in his early years of freedom. 

In February, 1866, two young women of Philadelphia, Margaret Newbold 
Thorpe, who later married Samuel Webster Stokes, and Martha A. Haines, 
sent by the Association, landed at Yorktown. After a stay of a few days in 
the Mission House they started a new school for freedmen at Fort Magruder 
near (now within) the City of Williamsburg, where the Friends already 
had a school taught by William F. Bird and Elgiva Barton. 

Fort Magruder was one of a series of Confederate redoubts stretching 
across this narrow place in the Peninsula from the James River to the York. 
Here General Joseph E. Johnston, on his retreat before General McClellan 
from Yorktown to Richmond, fought a delaying battle on May 5, 1862. 
Williamsburg then became the northern outpost of the Federal army on 
the Peninsula, and a little military village grew up around the headquarters 





31William H. Ruffner, Virginia School Report, 1871, p. 150; ibid., 1872, p. 27. 
32Quoted in Samuel Atkins Eliot, “Samuel Chapman Armstrong,” Dictionary of American 
Biography, I CNew York, 1928), 360. 
Letters from Harriet N. Jones, Walter S. Packard, and W. F. Bird during May and June, 
1865, and July, 1866, The Freedman’s Friend, I, 60, 61, 69, 70, 102. 
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near the fort. Soon in and around Fort Magruder a “large population of 
freedmen” had settled. The Freedmen’s Bureau provided the young teachers 
with a house within the fort and a school building outside. General Mc- 
Clellan described Williamsburg, in a letter from that place on May 6, 1862, 
as “a beautiful little town: several very old houses and churches, pretty 
gardens.” 

Before the end of the first month of school, there were 121 pupils at Fort 
Magruder — 95 in the day, and 26 in the night school — with a total average 
attendance of go. This large teaching load rapidly increased as did the other 
activities of these brave young women. They had a sewing school and 
carried on “quite a work of charities from donations of their friends.”™ 

A year later in 1867 Superintendent Vining spoke of the “excellent work at 
Fort Magruder,” and Thomas Conrad, an agent sent by the Association to 
report on its schools in North Carolina and Virginia found 

At Fort Magruder . . . a flourishing school of 136 registered pupils, with night and 
first day [Sunday] schools. In strange contrast with the late occupancy of this fort by 
soldiers, armed to the teeth, in defense of the peculiar institution of slavery, do we now 
see two young Quaker girls apparently defended only by their weakness and innocence, 
housing alone in a building inside the fort, and conducting a large school for freedmen 
just outside the walls! 


With the end of Reconstruction and the beginning of the public school 
system, the Quaker teachers left Virginia, and with the passing years this 
story of their work has been forgotten.” 





34Letter of Jacob H. Vining, Jan 27, 1866, ibid., I, 93, 96, 97; Consolidated Report of 
Schools, February, 1866, from Colonel O. Brown, Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned 
Lands, R. G. No. 105, National Archives; Letter of Superintendent Vining, February 11, 1867, 
The Friend, XL (1867), 220. He stated that they were doing “excellent work at Fort Magruder.” 
For other references see ibid., XL, 116, 205, 220. In November, 1866, a “nice brick house” was 
assigned to Misses Th and Haines. Ibid., XL, 130. For McClellan’s account see George B. 
McClellan, McClellan's Own Story (New York, 1887), p. 353. 

35The Friend’s Association . . . , Fourth Annual Report of the Executive Board (Philadelphia, 
1867). 

36Miss Thorpe left an interesting account of her work at Williamsburg and in a public school 
for Negroes in Warrenton, North Carolina. The manuscript of the account of her work at Williams- 
burg has been prepared for publication; that of her stay in North Carolina will appear in the 
October, 1953, issue of the North Carolina Historical Review. 








FREEDMEN’S SCHOOLS IN ALBEMARLE COUNTY 
DURING RECONSTRUCTION 


by Joseru C. Vance* 


FREEDMEN’s schools in Albemarle County were launched in the fall of 1865 
upon the arrival in Charlottesville of “Yankee School Marm,” Miss Anna 
Gardner. The schools were financed mainly by the New England Freedmen’s 
Aid Society, but a few local Negroes and whites contributed both their time 
and money. Freedmen’s Bureau agents located in Charlottesville supervised 
Negro education with unusual tact and competence.’ 

Miss Gardner, single and fifty years old, was of a seventh generation 
Nantucket, Massachusetts, family. At the age of twenty-five, she had been 
instrumental in calling the first antislavery meeting on her native island. 
An avid reader of William Lloyd Garrison and an ardent abolitionist, she 
had followed the advancing Union armies during the war and had taught 
Freedmen’s schools for two years in the Carolinas before coming to Char- 
lottesville. A woman of tireless energy and real ability, she possessed sincere 
regard for the freedmen’s welfare. But as an exponent of race equality, she 
disliked and distrusted the ex-masters, “those alien and hostile people . . . 
primitive in appearance and habits.” Throughout her five-year sojourn in 
Charlottesville, she doubted the good intentions of the whites toward 
Negroes.* Having once established her school, she feared the loss of the 
building on a legal technicality to “those subtle, slippery Virginians.”* 

To Miss Gardner, the University of Virginia was a place of wickedness; 
she feared the effect of its “baleful shadow” over her school; she daily expected 
her school to be attacked by University students, whose “calathumps” were 
“the terror of the place.”* 

Reports of Captain William L. Tidball, able and tactful Freedmen’s 
Bureau agent in Charlottesville, indicate that Miss Gardner may have exag- 
gerated lucal white hostility to Negro education. As a rule, only the lower 





*Mr. Vance is a graduate student in history at the University of Virginia. This paper won first 
prize in the 1953 history essay contest sponsored by the Albemarle County Historical Society, and 
second place in the 1953 history essay contest sponsored by the University of Virginia History Club. 

Records of the Bureau of Freedmen, Refugees and Abandoned Lands, Army Division, National 
Archives, V, 128-131, passim. 

2Anna Gardner, Harvest Gleanings (New York, 1881), pp. 17-40. 

3Freedmen’s Bureau Records, School Reports, File 692, Letter from Anna Gardner. 
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class whites, who were in economic competition with freedmen, opposed the 
general principle. At the end of June, 1866, Tidball reported: “If the ex- 
pressions of the leading citizens . . . are to be received as truth, and as 
indicative of the feelings of the community, the education of the colored 
people is regarded as a great necessity in their new condition.”’ But a few 
months later he was somewhat more cautious, reporting in September, 1866: 
“I have met with no manifest opposition to the education of the children of 
freedmen, but the encouragement is by no means zealous. The common 
school system of education is almost wholly unknown to these people, and 
they regard it with jealousy, as they do all innovations upon their established 
usages.” 

Hence, Tidball found traditional Southern opposition to any program of 
free, public education an obstacle to Negro education. But in the same 
report he put his finger on a real sore spot: Local whites resented the social 
and political doctrines taught by Miss Gardner and her colleagues. Under 
“the guidance of a different class of teachers,” Tidball explained, Negro 
schools would receive “open encouragement.” “The teachers of this county,” 
he continued, “have not been the recipients of the courtesy and respect which 
are usually bestowed upon persons engaged in their honorable vocation. 
But this arises altogether from matters outside their employment.” 

The inflammatory issue of what was being taught by the “Yankee School 
Marms” was heightened as political passions waxed hot with the advent of 
Radical Reconstruction in the spring of 1867. An exchange of letters be- 
tween Miss Gardner and J. C. Southall, conservative Charlottesville Chronicle 
editor, revealed clearly the crux of the issue. Miss Gardner opened the cor- 
respondence with an appeal to Southall for a “donation”: 


Feb. 9, 1867. 
Mr. J. C. Southall. 

Not knowing any Southerners personally [she had at this time lived in Charlottes- 
ville for almost two years], I have always sent to the North for everything indispensible 
in the prosecution of my work here; but having heard colored people speaking of you 
as a true friend to the cause of education among them, I take the liberty, on their be- 
half, of requesting you to make a donation to the Jefferson School, in the form of 
printed diplomas, stating that the graduate is qualified to commence teaching the 
rudiments of an English Education. . . . 

Yours respectfully, 
Anna GARDNER. 





5Freedmen’s Bureau Records, Vol. 128, p. 127. 
6[bid., p. 287. 
Ibid. Italics mine. 
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Southall replied: 
Feb. 12, 1867. 


Miss Gardner, I take as deep an interest in the welfare of the negro race as any one. 
I am anxious to see them educated and elevated, and am prepared to give my aid to 
further those objects. The impression among the white residents of Charlottesville is, 
that your instruction of the colored people who attend your school contemplates some- 
thing more than the communication of ordinary knowledge implied in teaching them 
to read, write, cypher, &c. The idea prevails that you instruct them in politics and 
sociology; that you come among us not merely as an ordinary school teacher, but as a 
political missionary; that you communicate to the colored people ideas of social equality 
with the whites. With your first object we sympathize; the second we regard as mis- 
chievous, and as only tending to disturb the good feeling between the two races. 

If I am mistaken in supposing that you do not confine your teachings to topics 
usually covered by school instruction, I will cheerfully furnish without charge the 


circulars you applied for. Respectfully, 


James C. SouTHALL. 


Miss Gardner shot back: 

Mr. J. C. Southall, I teach in school and out, so far as my political influence ex- 
tends, the fundamental principles of “politics” and “sociology,” viz:— 

“Whatever you would that men should do to you, do ye even so unto them.” 


Yours in behalf of truth and justice, 
Anna GaRDNER.® 


Later, in April, 1867, a Negro, addressing a political meeting in Char- 
lottesville, maintained that whites in general opposed Negro schools.’ But 
his contention must be weighed against evidence that some whites were will- 
ing to cooperate. For example, Tidball reported . . . “one of several instances 
in this county in which white citizens [were] endeavoring to build up schools 
for the education of colored children. But the poverty of this part of the 
country, prevent[ed] the accomplishment of this purpose.” Further ex- 
amples of white support kept cropping up as Freedmen schools were organ- 
ized and put into operation. 

The first free school was set up by Miss Gardner. In her teaching she was 
assisted by R. A. Musgrove, a local white who had already been running a 
tuition school of thirty-two Negroes." Miss Gardner and Musgrove each 
used a room in a large, brick building of the Delevan Hospital unit."* Known 





8Walter L. Fleming, Documentary History of Reconstruction (Cleveland, 1906-1907), II, 183-184. 
9Charlottesville Chronicle, April 25, 1867. 

10Freedmen’s Bureau Records, Vol. 128, p. 235. 

11[bid., School Reports, File 692. 

12] bid. 
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locally as “Mudwall,” this unit had been an academy before the war and a 
Confederate hospital during the war. During Reconstruction it served as 
quarters for occupation troops and destitute freedmen, as well as a school 
and a home for the teachers.” 

For school buildings, Delevan was obviously in poor condition. But Miss 
Gardner, “conquering her prejudices against the filth of the place, and 
gathering her garments out of the confluent streams of tobacco juice,” made 
her entrance. Then with “an abundant supply of soap, lime . . . and volunteer 
labor [she] soon made the place tidy and comfortable.” 

“About eighty scholars entered the school immediately,” and by Novem- 
ber, 1865, the enrollment was at ninety. Sixty students were in Miss 
Gardner's class, ten males and fifty females, of whom only three were under 
sixteen years of age. The attendance of her class averaged about eighty-five 
percent, compared to about seventy-five for Musgrove, who had forty males 
and ten females with ten under sixteen. In addition there was a tuition 
school taught by James A. Munday with forty students and a hundred 
percent attendance. In the free school a special effort was made to teach 
arithmetic and to train the better students as teachers." Miss Gardner 
thought that the students’ primary aim in education was to increase their 
earning power but that the best students were drawn away by the temptation 
of immediate employment.” 

Early in 1866, just prior to his replacement by Tidball, Lieutenant Joyes 
sent in a glowing report: 

The Schools . . . are conducted in a very flourishing manner. The number of 
scholars is daily increasing in this town, and I have now in preparation the setting 
up of two more schools at a distance of 16 miles, to be taught for the present by daugh- 
ters of farmers, and I feel confident from the assurances I have received that, on opening 
day there will be upwards of one hundred scholars. The proficiency made by the 
Scholars is very satisfactory; for example three weeks since, a boy about 14 years of 
age did not even know his letters. On yesterday he, unassisted, addressed a letter to an 
officer on duty here."® 


By April three new teachers had been added in Charlottesville, and the 
total enrollment had reached 241. All teachers were paid by the New 
England Freedmen’s Aid Society. The latest teacher to arrive was Miss 





13Freedmen’s Bureau Records, Vol. 128, p. 367. 
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Philenae Caskie from Boston. “Miss Gardner, from Nantucket,” Joyes af- 
firmed, “is a very efficient teacher, and we have decided to select the most 
promising scholars and give them to her for a normal school. I have just 
received outline maps, etc., for her use.”" 

“Mr. Musgrove, is a citizen of Charlottesville and is doing as well or 
better than could reasonably be expected of a Southern man.”” 

At the end of the 1865-1866 academic term the new Bureau agent, Tidball, 
reported that the schools had been well conducted. Order and discipline 
had done much to improve the deportment of scholars. Rapid advancement 
in the branches taught had been made in every department.” The outlying 
schools mentioned by Joyes apparently had not been continued, for Tidball 
knew of no Freedmen Schools in the country.” 

By midsummer, 1866, state Bureau headquarters in Richmond instructed 
all agents to ascertain the best locations for schools within their districts.” 
Accordingly, Tidball consulted with the magistrates of the Albemarle dis- 
tricts, and on the basis of an average of fifty potential students, recommended 
that schools be established in the following places: Batesville, Boyd’s Tavern, 
Brown’s Cove, Carter’s Bridge, Cobham, Covesville, Earlysville, Free Union, 
Garland’s, Greenwood Depot, Keswick, Meechum’s River, Millington, Moor- 
man’s River, South Garden, Owensville, Scottsville, Warrens, and Yancey’s 
Mill. Two tuition schools only were serving this entire area.** 

Tidball enumerated serious obstacles to this ambitious program. Freed- 
men could neither support the schools financially nor provide suitable lands 
upon which they could be erected. Nor were public buildings available 
outside of Charlottesville. On the other hand, whites throughout the county 
were viewing the schools more favorably, and Negroes stood ready to main- 
tain the buildings and to furnish the wood for heating.” 

As for the schools in Charlottesville, Tidball suggested that they be moved 
from Delevan to the lots of freedmen, which would be donated rent free. 
Building materials could be procured by tearing down one of the wooden 
buildings at Delevan.” 

When the Bureau did not establish schools in the county districts in the 
fall of 1866, local Negroes themselves attempted to found three. Three 
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teachers had been located, but the Negroes could not pay them. One of 
these was Lindsay Smith, a freedman, who devoted part of his time to in- 
structing thirty-three students in the African Church near Carter’s Bridge. 
Another was Mrs. J. W. Pleasants, a “white lady,” who would furnish a room 
and teach for ten dollars a month. The third was a “white gent,” for whom 
the Negroes would build a log school. “I am satisfied,” wrote Tidball, “that 
they may very safely be instructed with the education of those who know 
nothing, and such is the condition of nearly all the colored children outside 
of this place [Charlottesville].”*’ 

Some of these schools were continued with neither Bureau nor benevolent 
society support, for in the spring of 1867 Tidball reported that several schools 
were operating in the county, supported by the freedmen alone. He had 
little information regarding these and did not include them in his reports.” 

In May, 1867, the Charlottesville schools, still with four teachers, reported 
an enrollment of 280, one hundred of whom were over sixteen years of age. 
All studied writing and arithmetic; forty were “in alphabet”; sixty “read easy 
lessons”; no pupils were yet “in higher branches”; thirty had been free 
Negroes before the war.*” Miss Caskie and Miss Gardner were still on hand. 
The latter was serving as “Principal of Freed Schools.”” In June of that year 
both were furnished transportation by the Bureau to vacation at their homes 
in the North.” 

The year 1868 saw little change in school organization. Eight day schools 
were in operation throughout the county, of which four were located in 
Charlottesville. Misses Caskie and Gardner were still present; and the other 
two teachers were both colored men, Paul Lewis and Robert Morris. James 
Munday still operated his tuition school. In addition to the day schools, 
there were six Sabbath and two night schools in Charlottesville and Scotts- 
ville. Tidball reported considerable help from whites and begged for more 
aid from the Bureau: “One of the Sabbath Schools in Charlottesville is con- 
ducted by A. P. Abell cashier of the National Bank. Another by Mr. E. 
Calvin Williams a student at the University. Mr. Abell has 200 scholars 
and could increase it to 500 had he books enough. Books suitable for these 
schools should be furnished these Gentlemen who are doing a most praise- 
worthy work.” Therefore, not all the local whites merited Miss Gardner’s 
scorn. 
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By 1869 enough students had finished elementary work to justify a 
“graded” school system. Of the four Charlottesville schools, two were still 
classified as “primary”; one of these, the Savage School, taught by Isabella 
Gibbon, colored, at Delevan, had sixty students. The average schedule pro- 
vided for a six-hour school day, eighteen days a month. The John Brown 
School was taught by Paul Lewis, a Negro; his reports show him to be 
almost illiterate. 

Next above the “primary” rank was the Lincoln school classified as “Inter- 
mediate” and taught by Miss Caskie; it had an enrollment of fifty, twenty- 
seven of whom were males. The cap of the pyramid was the Jefferson School, 
of “normal” grade, taught by Miss Gardner at a salary of twenty-two dollars 
monthly. (The other teachers received twenty-five dollars.) In the Jefferson 
School, girls slightly outnumbered boys in a class of fifty.’ For the dedication 
of this school Miss Gardner wrote a poem, part of which follows: 


. .. Six years ago — and on this ground 
We dedicate to-day — 

Hundreds of human souls were bound 
In abject slavery. ... 


Then Knowledge, Education, rolled 
The heavy stones away 
From buried mind — where wealth untold 


Folded in darkness lay. . . . 


Fetters no longer chattles bind; 
But still the task remains 

To sever shackles from the mind — 
And climb to lofty plains. . . * 


During 1869 the Bureau became more generous in appropriations for 
school purposes, alloting eight hundred dollars for repairs on the school 
building in Charlottesville and five hundred dollars for a new school near 
Scottsville. 

During 1870 the number of schools, the organization, and the teachers 
remained the same in Charlottesville. Miss Gardner’s normal school was 
sending out teachers. Early in that year she expressed her concern to the 
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Richmond Bureau headquarters over the welfare of a recent woman graduate 
who had been sent to an isolated area with only a “Rebel” family near by. 
She also informed the officer that she had two more graduates “anxiously 
waiting for a situation.” Charlottesville must have been tiring, for as spring 
advanced she wrote: “We feel a desire for a little change. Do the Richmond 
teachers have a spring vacation? If so we would like one likewise.” In a 
later letter she invited the official to Charlottesville for a school exhibition.® 

Three new schools were started in the county in 1870. At Glendower, a 
primary school had two Negro teachers and an average of forty-two students; 
here there were eleven “in advanced readers”; hence, some form of school 
must have existed previously. In the same locality, a “Sabbath School” re- 
ported sixty-eight pupils and six teachers. At Mount Pleasant, another was 
reported to have thirty-five students in “mixed” grades with one teacher; no 
pupils were “in advanced readers.”*’ This school might have been the out- 
growth of a complaint to Richmond by Scottsville Negroes in early 1870, in 
which the incompetence of the Negro teacher was stressed. It was suggested 
then that a teacher be chosen from among the whites, several of whom 
would be willing to teach and would be accepted by the Negroes.* The freed- 
men in that area must have been much better off financially than the average, 
for a report in the spring of 1870 shows them owning two school buildings 
valued at $2,400." 

With only seven official schools operating in Albemarle and Charlottesville 
in 1870, the system was far short of the minimum number considered neces- 
sary by Tidball. Under these conditions, little more than a fourth of the 
potential students could have been reached. The only alternative would have 
been a large number of private schools, which in light of the general poverty 
seemed very unlikely. 

Theoretically, following the adoption of the Underwood Constitution in 
the summer of 1869, with its provision for free public schools, there was no 
longer a need for “Yankee School Marms” and northern financial support 
of freedmen’s schools. But actually, in the early days of the new constitution, 
only token schools were established; and with the departure of Miss Gardner 
and her colleagues, Negro schools in Albemarle declined for a time. But 
with the nucleus of teachers her system had produced and with the increased 
effectiveness of the new state school system under Superintendent W. F. 
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Ruffner, the passage of a decade saw a fairly adequate Negro school system 
in operation in Albemarle.” 

Though Negro education during Reconstruction in Albemarle fell short of 
what its proponents considered ideal, it had nevertheless by 1870 played a 
significant role as the county made the transition from the old order to the 
new. In the first place, agitation for the free Negro education had pointed 
up the issue of free education for whites also. In time local whites were to 
accept enthusiastically the principle of free, universal education for all. 

In the second place, Miss Gardner and her supporters had laid down a 
systematic foundation for graded Negro schools. Moreover, her “system” 
had charted the course that future Negro education would take, especially 
in training colored people to teach their own race. 

Education had proved to be exceedingly popular with Negroes. If not 
popular with a majority of the whites at the time, it was at least tolerated; 
and, as has been pointed out, some local whites not only encouraged it but 
played an active part in its functioning. 

Negroes often ranked education with social status and political power 
as desirable objects of Reconstruction. Owing to generations of the master- 
slave relationship, social and political equality were doomed from the begin- 
ning unless imposed by outside forces. These questions were in a large 
measure settled by the Conservative political triumph of 1869 and the end 
of Radical Reconstruction. Negro education, however, remained as a perma- 
nent contribution of Reconstruction. 

But educational achievements must be weighed against race antagonism 
aroused by such persons as Miss Gardner, whom local whites viewed as a 
meddling fanatic. Not understanding Southern institutions, she aroused the 
Negro to unattainable dreams and created animosities which in the long run 
would react unfavorably against Negro welfare. On the other hand, ex- 
ponents of Miss Gardner's course could point out that she and her colleagues 
helped overcome the indifference of Negroes to their new position, instilled 
in them an awareness of their inherent worth and potential as individuals, 
and educated them so that they could function as members of a free society. 





#Allen W. Flannagan, Jr., “The Effect uf the Underwood Constitution on Education in Albe- 
marle County,” a private manuscript. 

















THE GREAT JOHN B. MINOR AND HIS 
COUSIN MARY FACE THE WAR 


Correspondence between the Professor of Law and the 


Lynchburg Blackfords, 1860-1864 


by L. Munor Biackrorp* 


Aumost sixty years after his death the name of John B. Minor (1813-1895), 
the Professor of Law at the University of Virginia from 1845 to 1895, is 
still familiar to many Virginians. In the last century it was famed throughout 
the South, indeed the whole country, and the successive generations of 
students to whom “he taught the law and the reason thereof” revered and 
loved their teacher, whom they always called “the great John B. Minor.” 

His uncle, General John Minor of “Hazle Hill,” dying of a heart attack 
in his prime, requested his wife to turn to John B.’s father, Lancelot Minor 
of “Minor’s Folly,” for help in bringing up her younger sons. She, realizing 
how hard it is for a lone woman to make good men out of boys, was happy 
to entrust four of her sons to Lancelot. He brought them up with his own 
three sons, Lucian (later Professor of Law at William and Mary), John B., 
and Charles (later a physician and teacher). Mrs. John Minor and her 
daughter Mary were much at “Minor’s Folly” too, and so John B. and Mary 
came to love each other as brother and sister. This affectionate relationship 
was extended after Mary’s marriage to include her husband, William M. 
Blackford. 

On May 4, 1853, Mary’s son Charles, a student of Mr. Minor’s at the 
University, delivered an epistolary oration to his mother. 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that there are two kinds of phylanthropists, the 
theoretical and the real; the former invent great schemes for the amelicration 
of man which would be glorious if only possible but, not being so, they give 
up their ends because their means fail: they are as liberal with their tears 
over suffering humanity as they are sparce with their money. They are 





*Dr. Blackford is Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine at Emory University. This article is 
abstracted from his book, Mine Eyes Have Seen the — The Story of a Virginia Lady, Mary 
Berkeley Minor Blackford, 1802-1896, which will be published by the Harvard University Press 
next spring. The original letters from Minor to the Blackfords are for the most part in the author's 
possession; those from the Blackfords to Minor are in the Alderman Library of the University 
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idealists, sentimentalists, they aim at perfection and because not obtained 
they give up all exertion in despair: they can picture woes but can not show 
how to relieve them, they weep and are satisfied: such are Mrs. Stowe and 
Horace Greely. 

“The latter (the real phylanthropists) find out accurately where the evil 
lies and set about to correct it. If it can not be reformed all together, they 
bring all the powers they have to bear upon it and do all possible good, they 
not only plan but they execute; they pay and they work. To this class belong 
such persons as Wilberforce, as Howard and Mrs. Fry, and, near at home, 
as Cousin John. Yes, though he occupies the most laborious chair in the 
University, every Sunday evening he is to be seen in the Church in Char- 
lottesville, the guiding spirit in teaching some 50 or 60 of the race whom 
Mrs. Stowe has so terribly injured. Every Sunday morning in his office he 
reads, prays and sings with his own servants, and night and morning he 
summons them all to family prayers and explains such passages as they can 
not understand.” 

For seventy years after the birth of the first of her eight children Mrs. 
Blackford complained of ill health. She made many trips north seeking 
relief, and she spent most of 1860 in a sanitarium in Massachusetts. That 
August her son Launcelot gave her his estimate of the political situation 
in Virginia. 

“The enthusiasm in the Union cause is very strong in this state every- 
where,” he assured her, “and the news from the other states is very encourag- 
ing. The whole conservative masses of the American People seem to be roused 
to endeavor to avert the awful calamity of a Black Republican principle and 
the election of Lincoln. I can find no language to express my horror for the 


political sentiments of that traitorous party... . So far as I am aware, the 
eleven votes in my father’s and our.Uncle’s family, i.e., all the Blackfords 
go for Bell and Everett.” 


That fall of 1860 when Mrs. Blackford got home, she found all her im- 
mediate family still loyal to the Union. Also loyal was her Cousin John, 
who unburdened himself on October 13: 

“My soul is afflicted with anxiety for the Country. When I reflect calmly 
upon our position at present, with the peace, freedom and prosperty we enjoy, 
I do not know how to believe in the wicked madness which would plunge us 
into the vortex of civil war for any cause existing or probable, but I have 
unbounded faith in the stupidity and recklessness of the Belials of South 
Carolina and the Molochs of Mississippi. I can not tell, between these quali- 
ties, what they might not do. 
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“My warmest indignation is kindled at the factious insolence which leads 
the politicians of these States to dictate to Virginia and other border states 
(who alone have as yet suffered anything from northern aggression, and who 
must bear the brunt of the conflict) when and how they shall resist. . . . 
And then the coolness with which they speculate on the probability that Vir- 
ginia will not permit federal troops to march to their subjugation. . . . They 
bluster and threaten, safe, as they imagine, behind the intervening tiers of 
quiet Commonwealths to whose chivalrous feelings and sympathy they de- 
sign to appeal to support them in a course abhorrent to the principles of these 
States and destructive of their interests.” 

Launcelot was correct in his prediction that Virginia would cast her vote 
for Bell and Everett, but only Kentucky and Tennessee voted with her. 

On December 17, 1860, South Carolina seceded from the Union. John B. 
Minor wrote to Mr. Blackford a few days later: 


“I need not ask how you are exercised by the mingled madness and folly, 
the imports and aspects of which are so bad to the affairs of the country. As I 
lay lately on a sick bed, my fevered fancy dwelt continually on the dreary 
prospects before us, and it occurred to me that it would be well to prepare 
for the flag and seal of the Southern Confederacy the device of a number of 
falling whims, with the setting sun eclipsed, ‘shedding disastrous twilight,’ 
and the legend, in excidio salus! 

“Indignation and alarm alternate in my breast when I think of wretched 
little South Carolina, like an insolent and enfeebled reactionary, plunging 
the whole country into strife and confusion of which others must bear the 
brunt. I find it hard to suppress my feelings for the spiteful impotent, and 
when I reflect that the mean desertion of us by the other Southern States 
compels us to make this the crisis of our destiny, whether we like it or not, 
I am oppressed at once with indignation and anxiety. And these feelings are 
aggravated by the consideration that while I think the conspirators in the 
cotton states deserve condign punishment, our safety makes it necessary that 
we should interpose to screen them if need be. 

“Virginia, I trust, will be mindful of her ancient fame and her historic 
patriotism, and will interpose a calm, earnest and dignified mediation worthy 
of her character. Of all things it is important that our people should not be 
fired with the frenzy which reigns in cotton State mobs.” 


The New Year brought nothing to cheer the hearts of those many Vir- 
ginians still loyal to the Union. In the first month of 1861, Mississippi, 
Florida, Alabama, Georgia, and Louisiana followed South Carolina out of 
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the Union. In the midst of this exodus Mary Blackford on January 18 sought 
sympathy from John: 


“I suffer at times such anguish of mind about the ruin of our great Coun- 
try, and the prospect of Civil war, that I feel impelled to write you, just to 
pour out my heart — not that I think it can do any good. No, no one can 
help us now but God, all our hope and trust must be in Him. 

“Oh! for the faith that can look at the threatened ruin and see God in all. 
. .. Such faith is hard to have. . . . I know we deserve His chastisement, 
for we have been most ungrateful and committed great wrongs, but it falls on 
me with a weight that I feel sometimes will sink me into my grave. 

“When my Lucy died, though she was the charm of our life, I felt so sure 
she had gone into everlasting happiness that it was a sort of holy sorrow, it 
seemed to stimulate me to try to meet her. It deepens as I grow older and feel 
more and more how good a child I lost — but Oh how different from this — 
To see my sons arrayed against one part of their country, our own “Star 
spangled banner,” and in such a cause, is a sorrow that makes me feel that 
the grave is the only place for me. You did not know my dear John the pains 
I took to train my five sons in sentiments of patriotism and other noble 
thoughts. 

“But the world is too much for me. My voice is drowned, and I have 
nothing left but to die. 

“In the war of 1812 I used to hear from my Father sentiments that sunk 
into my heart, when he little thought of the impression he was making — 
they were like those of the revolution, oh, how unlike what are held now. 

“But why talk any more of my own feelings, but bear with me, it is a relief. 
There are very few I can talk to.” 

“I am deeply moved,” Minor responded on January 21, “by your expres- 
sions of honest anguish for the approaching woes of our country, and sym- 
pathize with all my soul in the patriotic fervor with which you deprecate 
them. ... I coincide with your opinion that . . . help must come from God 
only. Madness, literal frenzy, seems to me to possess our Countrymen. The 
incredible fatuity of the South — incredible if it were not exhibited before 
our eyes — finds its parallel in an equal fatuity at the North. It will be 
solely of the Lord’s mercy if we do not perish as a free, prosperous people 
and become a hissing and a reproach to the Nations. I am often reminded 
of the Latin apothegm, — Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat! Which 
Mr. B. will render for you. 
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“But what a comfort it is to turn from human folly, pride and wickedness, 
to the assurance that ‘the Lord omnipotent reigneth.’ Our dear old Common- 
wealth, I trust, will not wholly lose the equipoise of her judgment and I 
can not help hoping may be, under God, the means of preserving the Union 
which she did so much to form and to cement. She has many foolish men 
and perhaps some wicked ones in her councils and yet, Heaven-directed, she 
pursues in the main a course of quiet dignity, which I contemplate with 
affectionate delight.” 

To Mary’s request, “Pray don’t shew my letter, you know it is treason in 
the eyes of many to hold the sentiments I do — and I do not want to injure 
my husband and children.” John replied, “I can not prescribe to myself the 
prudent course you adopt... . I think it my duty to omit no Fair occasion 
to express my indignation and disapproval, but I grieve to say that I some- 
times ‘speak unadvisedly with my lips,’ not remembering always that no man 
does well to be angry.” 

The legislature had called for the election the following month of delegates 
to a convention to take into consideration the condition of public affairs and 
to determine what action the state should take. In this Minor found some 
solace, which he sought to pass on to Mary: “The Convention and its tre- 
mendous issues inspire me with an anxious awe, but the venom is extracted 
from the fang by the provision that the result of the deliberation may be sub- 
mitted to the people, if the people themselves shall so will it, as I take it for 
granted they will do so. That gains time, and time is everything.” 

Mr. Blackford, in a letter to Mr. Minor in February, indulged in 
prophecy: “The Southern Confederacy will not last two years if it ever gets 
beyond the present Provisional Government. South Carolina is already very 
much dissatisfied and will in all probability withdraw. She has at least no 
idea of ever returning [to the Union] and she so unjustly charges upon the 
other States an intention of mere secession only as a means of re-establishing 
the Union.” 

John B. Minor was in for another thrust to the heart: his sister, Mrs. Ann 
Trueheart, on March 5 (Texas had seceded February 1.) wrote him from 
Galveston: 


“Yours on Disunion & the cotton states reached me on Sunday, the 3rd 
inst. I did not at all regret yr. having occupied the whole sheet with remarks 
on that all absorbing Topic, politicks. I desired to know yr. present thots & 
feelings, & was gratified: they were just what I shd have expected from ‘an 
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old line Whig.’! But it does not seem to me that we have become foreigners 
to each other by the Secession of Texas; you are all there in the N. (all except 
Abe Lincoln & his Bl: republicans) still very dear to my heart, to the heart 
of every true lover of his country; & those who love each other truly must of 
necessity be reunited; it is only hatred that divides, but ‘Love overcometh all 
a 

“(Cousin Lucy Byars] & I have both gotten letters from our dearly loved 
cousin M[ary] Blackford since cousin L{ucy] was with us. In that to the 
latter, Mary] copies a part of yr. late letter to her. In both, you may guess 
what the principal subject was, & Cousin L[ucy] and I cd. only smile to see 
how totally our views & hers differed. We are staunch secessionists, all of us, 
from necessity at 1st but now from principle. . . . 

“We are glad that Va. is so deliberate in her movements, for secede she 
must & will, at last, with all the other laggard states in her train, & it will give 
more weight & prestige to the movement, in the World’s eyes; & then, when 
we reconstruct our Union, with all those elements of black Republican dis- 
cord cast out, with our own Stars & Stripes, what a glorious union we shall 
have.” 

Mary continued to look to Providence for resolution of the crisis though 
with dimming and despairing faith. On April 3 she wrote her cousin: 

“Since my Country has been in such a state of threatened ruin, . . . if it 
were not that I could go to Him who rules the destinies of nations, I know 
not what I should do. But it is hard to believe and trust when the prospect 
seems to get darker and darker for our Country, and I see those going off 
whom I thought would stand firm. . . . 

“T will send you Eugene’s last letter to let you see that though he has been 
appointed Capt in Alabama, he is as good a Union man as ever.” 

“It always gratifies me,” John replied on the eighth, “to get your letters, 
and now more especially, because there are not many who sympathize as you 
do so entirely in my estimate of the Union. To my apprehension its main- 
tenance is a question of no less moment than the freedom of our Country, and 
I will not consent to part with it while a possibility remains of preserving it 
on ground compatible with the honor and safety of these border-States. 
Neither passion nor fear moves me a hair’s breadth from my position from 
which I shall recede only when I must; and when at length it becomes neces- 
sary Cif it ever should unhappily become necessary) to denounce our separa- 
tion from the North, I live in powerful hope we shall be able to form, upon 
the ultimatum which I trust Virginia will invoke the border-States to pro- 
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pose, —a confederacy of which these States will be a nucleus and the in 
forming soul... . _ 

“I am glad to see Eugene so firm in his position. . . . His situation is 
doubtless a difficult one, but I should not think he had mended it by accept- 
ing the Captaincy. Notwithstanding his explanations to his Company, it 
would be only in accordance with human nature generally and the notions 
of these people particularly, if they should affect to regard this act as com- 
mitting him to participation in their madness. Eugene’s friends here amongst 
the students are much disconcerted at his Unionism. It is a heroism of 
which very few indeed seem to be capable. The secession feeling is so pre- 
dominant amongst our youths as practically to have extinguished all Union 
principles. They hasten ‘to follow a multitude’ to folly, and scarce one but 
vies with his fellows in frantic ultraism.” 

Delegates were appointed by the Virginia secession convention to visit 
Washington for the purpose of urging upon Mr. Lincoln and the United 
States Congress a policy of conciliation; others were sent on a like mission to 
Mr. Davis and the Confederate States Congress. The calm and conservative 
counsel of Virginia, however, was rejected by both sides. The convention 
had not yet lost hope or given up its devotion to the Union when “South 
Carolina in the madness of her folly fired upon Fort Sumter” on April 12. 
Three days later Lincoln called for 75,000 troops to “suppress combinations 
in the seceded states too powerful for the Law to deal with. . . . Virginia was 
thus forced to decide between the two factions. Neutrality was impossible.” 

The day after Lincoln’s call for volunteers, John B. Minor wrote to Mary: 


“I can not but think of you now in this season of National woe, and as 
we have ever sympathized much in our views and feelings about public 
affairs, I know not to whom I can pour out my heart more freely. 

“I devoutly thank God for the noble, moderate and conservative course so 
steadily pursued by this dear old Commonwealth in the midst of the wild 
storm of obloquy and detraction by which some of her unworthy sons have 
fought to drive her from her course, so that now when Civil War has been 
inaugurated, it has been by no act of hers. . . . I rejoice with great joy that 
the terrible strife upon which we are now about to enter is forced upon us by 
Lincoln’s administration in ruthless disregard of our protestations and honest 
attempts at pacification. 

“History will visit upon the Cotton States its severest animadversions, and 
upon the Administration of Mr. Lincoln a condemnation not less emphatic, 
but we ceased not our patriotic and blessed office of peace-makers until the 
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order for 75,000 troops, backed by the prevailing sentiment of even the 
Conservative masses of the North, sustaining and encouraging the President, 
demonstrated that Subjugation was the object, — Subjugation of all who 
would not subscribe to the creed of the Conqueror. To tarry longer without 
the most active preparations for determined resistance is compatible with 
neither the safety nor the honor of Virginia. Lincoln avails himself of his 
official position and power and of the power of the Republican dynasties in 
the several States to precipitate war, notwithstanding the apparent tendencies 
of the people seem to have been towards peace. We are therefore shut up 
to the necessity of maintaining our rights as best we may. 

“My preference is for a Confederacy of the Border States, and an alliance 
only with Cottondom, for which I am obliged to entertain a strong distrust 
and disapprobation, but I think we can not longer continue in Union with 
Mr. Lincoln’s government, and whether we maintain the war which is 
upon us independently or unite with the Southern government is an incident 
only (although of great importance) and not the principal matter. 

“These being my conscientious convictions, from which I should be glad 
to discern a loophole of escape if I could (for Liberty and Union I think are 
inseparable), I am prepared to make any required sacrifice to give effect to 
them. I am most thankful that I have not been called to the sacrifice until 
the cause became a righteous one by the exhaustion of all modes of recon- 
ciliation. Nothing remains now to the Christian patriot but to strike strongly 
for right, humbly invoking the aid and blessing of our fathers’ God. 

“The very irregular fact, unparalleled I suppose in the annals of war, of a 
30 hours’ bombardment without the loss of a life, tends to reassure me. It 
looks wonderfully providential and suggests the hope, faint it is true, that 
God may have in reserve for us a miraculous deliverance yet. . . . I greatly 
apprehend that one of the ill consequences of the steps Virginia is no doubt 
about to take will be the premature destruction of Slavery amongst us. My 
conscience is in no wise anxious on the subject of the institution (except to 
discharge a Christian master’s duty in a more earnest spirit); . . . still to have 
it rudely and hastily abolished, or indeed abolished at all by direct human 
agency, will be attended, I fear, by very serious mischief. But that with other 
more momentous evils we must encounter with such heroism as a religious 
sense of duty engenders, and, above all, my dear Cousin Mary, with as 
humble and devout reliance upon Him whose goodness has hitherto so 
blessed us, and who has promised that He will never leave nor forsake 


His people!” 
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Mr. Minor’s second wife, Ann Colston, was the older sister of Sue 
Colston Blackford who had been visiting the Minors at the University. On 
April 12 Sue had written Charly Blackford: 

“Oh my darling husband, I do wish I could be with you at this moment, I 
feel as if you were just about to leave me forever. Just now a tremendous 
shout was raised on the Lawn, and the cry, ‘fight, fight.’ On inquiry we 
found that the news that fort Sumter has been fired on had just arrived.” 

“Poor Sue left us this morning with a sad heart,” continued Minor in 
his letter to Mary, “anticipating that her husband might soon be called to the 
field. It is the province of your sex, in its weakness and its fears, vastly to 
influence ours in times like these. You women (I’m sure you would not have 
me say you ladies) possess so much generosity and magnanimous unselfish- 
ness that you can and do assist in inspiring a high-souled, self-sacrificing 
patriotism, which diffuses an aroma of virtue through Society which lingers 
long after the occasion is past which drew it forth. You didn’t know perhaps 
that one of my earliest thrills of Hero’s ardour was inspired by your animated 
recital to me in my boyhood at Minor’s Folly, of Sir William Jones’ fine ode, 
‘What constitutes a State?’ How often since have my eyes suffused with 
no unmanly moisture upon repeating the lines, 


“Men, high minded men, .. . 
Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights and, knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain.’ 


Though Mary Blackford actually wrote the following letter to one of her 
brothers on May 21, it is not unlikely that one in similar vein to her cousin 


John has been lost: 


“T love to think those I loved have died before these sorrows came: My 
father, my mother, my Lucy, my two brothers and many other dear ones did 


not live to see these times. 
“T have five sons! in this dreadful civil war. Lanty’ is going soon to be an 
artilleryman. He has been too sick since he came home till now. I have 


1William Willis Blackford, Charles Minor Blackford, Benjamin Lewis Blackford, Launcelot Minor 
Blackford, and Eugene Blackford. For exploits of the Blackfords during the War see: Susan Leigh 
Blackford, Memoirs of Life in and out of the Army of Virginia during the War between the States 
(Lynchburg, 1894-1896), which has been abridged as Letters from Lee's Army (New York, 1947); 
and William Willis Blackford, War Years with Jeb Stuart (New York, 1945). 

2Launcelot Minor Blackford. He was afterward for years principal of the Episcopal High School 
at Alexandria, Virginia. 
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heard of mothers’ saying they are glad to have their sons go; they wish they 
had a hundred to send. I am not one of these heroines. I regard it as a dire 
necessity only... . 

“Will you offer up prayers for my boys that they may be prepared for 
death, made true servants of Jesus Christ? This is my highest ambition for 
them.” 


As 1861 drew to its close, Mary Blackford on December 28 condoled with 
her Cousin John over the death of his brother Charles. “How much he has 
escaped of the troubles that are thickening around us,” she exclaimed. “Oh, 
my Country! how hard it is to realize such things can be going on in you, 
once the happiest the world ever saw. . . . My Uncle’s home and family, 
in their habits, principles and character seemed to me the very embodiment 
of the virtuous simplicity of a pure Republic, such as the best patriots of the 
Revolution imagined. Such as my Father hoped to see. Alas! how these hopes 
have been overthrown. I feel sometimes as if I had no Country.” 

In the fall of 1862 Lanty, after a year’s service as a cannoneer in the 
Rockbridge Artillery of the Stonewall Brigade, was assigned for several 
months to duties in Lynchburg. After his return to the army his mother, who 
ever enjoyed an exquisite faculty for seeing the morbid side of everything, 
mourned on February 6 to her favorite kinsman: “I have thought much in 
my intercourse with Lanty lately that he seemed ripening for Heaven and 
that thought depresses me now. I can not help fearing it may precede death.” 

For several days after the Battle of Gettysburg the people of Virginia were 
led to believe that Lee had achieved a decisive victory. Mr. Blackford, who 
had crowed considerably, wrote in his diary for July 8, 1863: 


“In the midst of my labors I was shocked — the word is not too strong — by 
the unexpected announcement of the capitulation at Vicksburg, and shortly 
after, the news that Lee had been forced to leave Pennsylvania and had 
his army about Hagerstown. The retirement of Lee I think the greater 
calamity of the two. My personal anxiety about my sons is overridden by the 
sense of disaster to the cause. All the reports we had of a grand and crown- 
ing victory were false. They came, too, from our own people. There ought 
to be some means of punishing those who circulate false news.” 


John B. Minor sympathized with him on the tenth: “The news of the day 
has oppressed me also, — and the more because the reckless lies with which 
our credulity has been taxed for some time have made it difficult to estimate 
the value of intelligence, favorable or otherwise. A gloom pervades our whole 
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community in consequence of tidings received for so many of our ‘unreturn- 
ing brave.’” | 

Mr. Minor could be represented in the field only by many young kinsmen 
and former students whom he loved as his own. He was therefore glad to 
be one of a committee of civilians to go north to look after Confederate 
wounded. Mrs. Blackford appealed to him on the twelfth: 

“Mr. B. says he knows you will look after our sons without my asking you, 
but still my anxiety urges me to entreat you to inquire particularly after them. 
If my health and infirmities would permit, I would go myself. . . . Charles 
has written to Sue, but knew nothing of Wm. & Eugene. . . . Will you, my 
dear friend, pray for their conversion and then, come life, come death, Cin 
one sense ) it is all the same.” 


During the War Mr. Blackford extended hospitality to innumerable rela- 
tives, friends, friends of friends, convalescent soldiers and their families. 
He always met expected ladies, who usually arrived in Lynchburg before 
dawn, and he saw them off at equally inconvenient hours (when Mr. Minor 
arrived during the night, he would tarry at the Norvell Hotel until breakfast 
time). And it was hard to get enough food for his immediate dependents. 
He worried too over his five sons in uniform and, even more, over the fate of 
the Confederacy. Finally, overwork on the funding operation of March, 
1864, proved too much for him. Charly and Lanty, happening to get home 
on April 13, found him unconscious with a cerebral hemorrhage. He died 
the next day. The other three sons and his nephew, William H. Blackford, 
arrived in time for the funeral and, in sashes and sabres, the six young men 
served as his pallbearers. 

“I am very grateful for your two letters to me,” Mary wrote to her cousin 
at the University on May 3. “They contained the best comfort I could 
have. But I have [suffered], and still do suffer so much from that dreadful 
sickness of heart; even when I enter for a while into what is going on around 
me, the feeling of desolation returns with greater force afterwards. There was 
so much to love in the exceeding sweetness of his disposition and every thing 
that makes home delightful that it is scarcely possible to miss any one more. 
In everything around me I see proofs of his ingenuity and love, for many of 
the things were made to please me. His love was the charm of my life. I often 
used to tell him, ‘You keep me young in feelings.’ ” 

The affectionate friendship between John B. Minor and his cousin Mary 
B. Blackford, begun at “Minor’s Folly” early in the century, was continued 
for thirty years after the War, to be terminated only by his death. 








THE HISTORICAL FRATERNITY: 
CORRESPONDENCE OF HISTORIANS GRIGSBY, 
HENRY, AND DRAPER 


Edited by Wii B. Hessevtine and Larry Gara* 


Lyman CopeLanp Draper, builder and for more than three decades the 
executive head of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, was an in- 
defatigable collector of manuscripts, newspapers, and oral traditions relating 
to the “Old Border” of Western Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio in 
the late Colonial and Revolutionary War days. From 1844 to 1852 as a 
resident of Baltimore, Maryland, and later Leverington, Pennsylvania, he 
made frequent trips into Virginia — visiting, among other places, the archives 
in Richmond and spending weeks with ex-Governor David Campbell in 
Abingdon — and into the Trans-Alleghany region to gather historical ma- 
terials. He acquired the main corpus of the papers of George Rogers Clark 
in Kentucky and the manuscripts of Daniel Boone in Missouri. He began, 
modestly enough, with plans for a single volume of “Sketches of the Lives of 
the Pioneers” which would “rescue from oblivion” the memory of the “hardy 
band of adventurous” patriots who had won the West from the savage 
Indians and the brutal British. In time, as his materials mounted to the 
thousands of pages, he broadened his plans to include a series of twenty 
biographies and histories. 

Draper's life was not long enough to gather all the material he wanted for 
all the books he planned. In 1852 he moved to Wisconsin where he became 
Corresponding Secretary of a reorganized State Historical Society and began 
to build its library and to publish its Collections. He did not neglect, how- 
ever, his own researches. By letters, purchases, and many trips for personal 
interviews, he continued to build his personal collection of materials on the 
old border. 

Inevitably, he came in eventual contact with the other writers and col- 
lectors of history throughout the country. In his youth Jared Sparks had 





*Dr. Hesseltine, who is professor of history at the University of Wisconsin, is this year M. D. 
Anderson Visiting Professor at Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. Dr. Gara is associate professor of 
American history at Mexico City College, Mexico, D. F. 
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encouraged him and had introduced Draper to his own protegé, Francis 
Parkman. Throughout his life he corresponded with a galaxy of historians — 
with Dr. J. G. M. Ramsey of Tennessee, with Dr. John Logan of South 
Carolina, with the popularizer Benson Lossing, and the irascible Henry L. 
Dawson, with Alex Randall of Cincinnati, with Taliaferro P. Shaffner and 
Colonel Reuben T. Durrett in Kentucky, and with Charles Campbell of 
Virginia. In his old age, as a new group of academic-trained “professional” 
historians came upon the scene, he came in contact with Herbert Baxter 
Adams, Stephen B. Weeks, Edward Channing, and Frederick Jackson 
Turner. His life spanned the years between the antiquarians and the pro- 
fessional historians.’ 

With two Virginia historians, Lyman Draper had cordial relations which 
illustrated well the fraternity which existed among the older, non-academic 
historians of the nineteenth century. Early in the 1870's he began to cor- 
respond with Hugh Blair Grigsby of “Edgehill” in Charlotte County, and 
with William Wirt Henry of Richmond, who was writing the biography 
of his grandfather, Patrick Henry. At the moment, Draper had turned his 
attention once more to George Rogers Clark and was busily searching for 
information. In particular, he wanted data concerning a sword which the 
Virginia legislature allegedly voted in 1812 to present to the “Washington 
of the West.” Draper approached Thomas H. Wynne, Secretary of the 
Virginia Historical Society, who, in turn, referred the inquiry to both 
Grigsby and Henry. The former replied that “I cannot answer Mr. Draper's 
inquiries. George Rogers Clark was teacher, near Fredericksburg, at the 
beginning of the Revolutionary war. He died on the 3d of February, 1808. 
If the second sword was certainly voted in 1812, a reference to the journals of 
that year, will soon settle the question. I have not a copy of that journal.” 
On June 13, 1870, from Charlotte Court House, Henry wrote to Wynne that: 


Your favor of the 23rd April was received asking on behalf of Lyman C. Draper for 
any material I might find amongst my grandfather's papers throwing light on the life 
of Genl. R. Clarke [sic]. 

I do not remember to have met with any thing amongst the papers about Genl 
Clarke, but will give them a search with reference to the matter so soon as Ican. I have 





1William B. Hesseltine, Pioneer's Mission: The Story of L land Draper, to be pub- 
lished in 1954, contains an account of Draper’s career. Rate ony ee tine, “Lyman Draper and 
the South,” Journal of Southern History, XIX az" 1953), 20-31. For Draper’s early con- 
tacts with a Virginia historian see Lester J. Cappon, ed., “Correspondence Between Charles 
Campbell and Lyman C. Draper, 1846-1872,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., III (January, 
1946), 70-116. 

2Fragi t, ibly in Wynne’s handwriting, in the Draper MSS 35J6s in the Library of the 
State istorical Soci Society of Wisconsin. The date may be as early as 1867. 
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lately moved to a new home & during the summer will have me a library arranged. 
Until I can do this, my books & papers will be in the confusion inevident to a removal.3 


With this introduction, Draper began an intermittent correspondence with 
both Virginians. Their letters, preserved in the Virginia Historical Society 
and in the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, illustrate not only the 
cordial respect which they had for each other, but also the extreme care which 
these historians evaluated and used historical evidence. Their letters, too, 
throw a revealing light upon the methods of historians in the days before 
such libraries as Dr. Draper’s took over the task of gathering and preserving 
historical material. 


Charlotte C.H., Virginia,” 
May 2, 1871:- 
Dear Sir, 

I acknowledge with pleasure the receipt of your letter of the 22nd ult., 
which came to hand a mail or two ago, and of the valuable pamphlets which 
accompanied it. Accept my thanks for both, and my regret that I am unable 
to point out any sources of information in relation to Gen. Clark, which are 
not open and well-known to the general reader. It is not improbable that 
the books of the old Executive Council of Virginia, which are in the Capital, 
may afford you some information not to be found elsewhere, as those records 
contain the private action of the Executive and have never been published, 
nor probably, consulted since they were written. 

One single item concerning Gen Clark occurs to [me] as I write these 
lines. Some years ago, Professor George Tucker, the historian and political 
economist, who was intimately acquainted with Mr. Madison, told me that 
Mr. M. told him, that at the breaking out of the war of the Revolution, 
George Rogers Clark was a teacher of an old field school on the Rappahannock. 

As you are a corresponding member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, you probably see its annual volume of “Proceedings.” In the last 
volume just issued (1869-70), you will see that the heirs of Gen. St. Clair 
still hold his papers, which they are solicitous to part with. May not these 
papers throw some light on the history of Gen. Clark? 

I will always be happy to hear from you, and to give you a word of good 
cheer for your industry and research in the early affairs of Virginia. And I 





3In the Draper MSS 38]41. 

4Although there is some overlapping in dates and subjects, the correspondence between Grigsby 
and Draper is given first. 

5In the Draper MSS 38]56. 
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learn from your letter with much pleasure that you meditate a memoir of 
Gen. Sumter. These are themes that will be deeply interesting hereafter, 
and will cast a halo of remembrance and of honour above those indefatigable 
pioneers, who have exerted themselves to rescue from oblivion such 
precious memories of the past. 

Wishing you great success in your southern jaunt, 


I am very truly yours: 
Hucx Bram Gricssy 


To Lyman C. Draper, Esq. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Charlotte C. Ho., Virginia’ 


January 25, 1877 
My dear Sir, 

I am delighted with the progress of your Historical Society as exhibited 
by the Twenty-Third Annual Report* which I received last evening, and for 
which I am indebted to you. It is a most honourable document to all con- 
nected with the Institution. The range of your selections is wonderful when 
the youth of the Society, and its surroundings, are considered. 

You are aware that Edmund Randolph, Washington's first Attorney 
General, and the successor of Mr. Jefferson as Secretary of State, wrote a 
history of Virginia, which was believed to have been burned in New Orleans. 
It was never printed. Fortunately the first and most important part of the 
work has recently been discovered, and is now in the course of preparation.” 
It throws some new light on men and things. 





6Draper had turned his attention to Thomas Sumter and was busily gathering material on the 
South ae arn See note 37 post. 

7All subsequent letters from Grigsby to Draper are in the Draper-Wisconsin Historical oo 
Correspondence unless otherwise cited. This manuscript collection is not a part of the Draper MSS. 

8Twenty-Third Annual Report of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin (Madison, 1877). 
In his diary Grigsby recorded, January 23, 1877, “At dusk the mail with a Mr. 
John W. Stevenson of Kentucky, now a member of the U. S. Senate, and a pamphlet from Mr. 
Lyman C. Draper of Madison, Wisconsin.” Grigsby diary in the Hugh Blair Grigsby Papers, 
Virginia Historical Society. 

%Edmund Randolph’s uncompleted manuscript is in the possession of the Virginia Historical 
Society. It has never been published in its entirety, but the dealing with the Revolution was 
printed in the Virginia Magazine of History and Bi h (1935), 113-138, 209-232, 294- 
315; XLIV (1936), 35-50, 105-115, 223-231, 312-322, XLV (1937), 46-47. 
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Have you a copy of my Convention of 1776" in your library? If you have 
not, and will let me know the fact, I will strive to obtain one for you. Have 
you a copy of my discourse on the late Gov. Tazewell?" 

I could not withhold from you the expression of wonder at the growth of 
your institution, and my admiration of the energy and skill displayed in 
the achievement. 

I am very truly yours: 


Hucu Bram Gricssy 
To Lyman C. Draper, Esq: 


Madison, Wisconsin. 


Charlotte C. Ho., Virginia 


January 26, 1877 
My dear Sir, 

The servant, who took my letter of yesterday to the postoffice brought back 
yours of the 19th, which contains inquiries which I cannot answer as con- 
clusively as I wish to do.” 

Col. Edward Carrington died in Richmond in 1810, leaving a wife, a 
sister of Mrs. Chief Justice Marshall, who survived him many years. During 
her life she gave to various persons the letters addressed to her husband; and 
to Henry Carrington Esq. of this county those addressed to her husband by 
Washington. I saw them in his possession, and I believe that most of them 


may be found in Sparks’ writing of Washington. 
I am quite confident that the good bishop” never saw them, and heard 


of them only by report. 
You are aware that Col. Edward was the Quartermaster General of the 


Army in the Southern Department, and enjoyed the unbounded confidence 


10Hugh Blair Grigsby, The Virginia Convention of 1776 (Richmond, 1855). 

liHugh Blair Gri 4 Discourse on the Life and Character of the Hon. Littleton Waller 
Tazewell, . . . (Norfolk, 1860). 

12Grigsby wrote in his diary, January 25, 1877, “After dinner read the Southern Planter, and 
took a snooze. Received the mail with letters from the Hon. Mellen Chamberlaine and Lyman C, 
Draper Esq. of Madison, Wisconsin.” The next day, January 26, Grigsby wrote in his diary, 
“After dinner wrote to Lyman C. Draper Esq: an answer to his letter received last evening, and 
sent it to the village by Carrington.” Grigsby diary. Carrington was Hugh Carrington Grigsby, 
the older of the historian’s two children. 

13Probably the “good bishop” was Bishop William Meade, whose book Old Churches, Ministers 
and Families of Virginia was published in 1861. Bishop Meade used some of Mrs. ica 
papers but apparently he did not see the letters written to her husband by Washington. I:96-ro1, 
232-234. 
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of Gen. Greene and of the Southern commanders. Whatever letters Col. 
E. C. might have had from Sumter would have related almost wholly to 
provisions and equipments, and have contained very little intelligence beside. 

As Col. E. C. died in 1810, his executor has probably passed away more 
than half a century. As he had no children, he left no representative. 

Col. Edward Carrington was the brother of Judge Paul Carrington the 
elder, and the granduncle of my wife; and we know all about his history. 
You will see him mentioned in Gen. Harry Lee’s history of the war in the 
Southern Department, a new edition of which work was published since the 
war by his son Gen. R. E. Lee.” 

I regret that I can give you nothing further. 

In great haste to avail myself of the opportunity of sending this note to the 
office, which is five miles distant from my residence, 


I am very truly yours: 


Hucu Briar Gricssy 
To Lyman C. Draper, Esq: 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Charlotte C. H., Virginia 
June 18, 1877 


My dear Sir: 

I am sorry to say that after a comparison of the odd numbers of the 
Messenger" which I have, there is not one that is deficient on your list. Dr. 
Charles Gorham Barney of Richmond” has been completing a set or sets of 
the Messenger for some time, and will probably be able to furnish you with 
the numbers you need, if any one man can. I will send to him five or six 
odd numbers that I have, with a request that he will help you in completing 
your set. 

My health is not altogether such as I could wish it to be; but I have no 
tight to complain at my time of life. 

14Robert E. Lee, ed., Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department of the United States, 
by Henry Lee (New York, 1870). 

15Probably Southern Literary Messenger. 

16Dr. Charles G. Barney (1814-1894) was born in Massachusetts. He studied and practiced 
medicine for years in New York City. He later moved to Mobile, Alabama, where he joined his 
father in business. From 1855 until his death he lived in me where he was — in the 
affairs of the Virginia Historical Society. He played an im t in re-activatin society 
after the war. Virginia Magazine of History an Biography, II (January, 1895), 335; ibid. XXXIV 
Qanuary, 1926), 3, 5, 6, 8. 
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The new volume of Collections” has not yet arrived; but it often happens 
that books travel more slowly through the mails than the letters which an- 
nounce them. 

Dr. Slaughter has just published the history of St. Mark’s Parish” in a 
neat bound duodecimo of 200 pages. It is a valuable addendum to Bishop 
Meade’s “Old Churches &c.,” and is rich in genealogical trees of the Madi- 
sons, Barbours, Newtons, Cases, Littlepages, Claytons, Colemans, Conways, 
Fields, Frys, Garnetts, Glassells, Greens, Lightfoots, Pendletons, Slaughters, 
Spotswoods, Stevensons, Strothers, Taylors, Thomsons, Williams, Wood- 
villes Niles, Broadus, Browns, etc. etc. It has no publisher on its title page; 
but West, Johnson and Co. of Richmond, holds the subscription list. 

You have my best wishes for your health and continued usefulness in 
the cause of historical literature. 

I am very truly Yours: 
Hucu Briar Gricssy 
[To Lyman C. Draper, Esq: 


Madison, Wisconsin] 


Charlotte C. H., Virginia 
Dear Sir, March 10, 1878 


I thank you truly for the report submitted at your annual meeting on the 
2nd of January last."® It is a very gratifying account of great success in a 
good cause. In looking over all its details, I am impressed by the energy of 
those to whose management the affairs of the Society have been committed. 
A full appreciation of all the leading purposes of such an institution is 
conspicuous on every page of the Report; and it is plain that there is a 
strong under-current of influence that does not appear except in its results 
on the surface. 

Go on, my dear Sir, in your laudable exertions; and if you cannot boast 
of being the oldest Historical Society in the Union, strive to win the reputa- 
tion of being the most valuable. 

You are comparatively young. You did not come into the world until 
after the treaty of Ghent in 1815 had given us the blessings of peace \with 
Great Britain; while I was old enough to have heard the artillery at Craney 





17Wisconsin Historical Collections, VII (Madison, 1876). 
18Philip Slaughter, A History of St. Mark's Parish, Culpeper County, Virginia, . . . (Baltimore, 


1877). 
19T wenty-Fourth Annual Report of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin (Madison, 1878). 
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Island,” and to have run down to the wharf at Norfolk to see the smoke of 
the fight. I feel the weight of years, but endeavour to keep abreast of the 
historical literature of the age. And you may be assured that it will always 
give me pleasure to receive such results of your historical labors as you may 


be pleased to send me. Very waly yous: 


Hucu Brarr Gricssy 


The treaty was signed in 1814, but did not reach this country until after 
the 8th of Jany., 1815. 


To Lyman C. Draper, Esq: 
Madison, Wisconsin 


P. S. Does the “C” in your name stand for Colman? [sic] Fifty years ago I 
was examined by the present Dr. Lyman Coleman for entrance into the 
Freschman class of Yale College. He was then 28 years old, and might have 
been, physically speaking, my father and more, and he is still living. Let us 
take a leaf from the book of your namesake, and put in for another decade or 
two of comfortable life. 

° ° ° 

Madison, May 5th. 1880” 

Hon. H. G. [sic] Grigsby, LL.D.., 
My Dear Sir: 

Among the labors I have long promised myself to perform — is the prepa- 
ration of a work on King’s Mountain & its Heroes.” Having seen some few 
of the survivors of that contest — & having made a specialty of the matter for 
over 40 years, I have necessarily made a very good collection of materials — 
very ample, I shd. say, for the purpose. 

I am yet lacking in one particular. Your own memory may take in the fact, 
that in 1822-'23, quite a controversy arose between Gov. Shelby, of Ky, & 
Hon. Wm. C. Preston, the grandson of Gen. Wm. Campbell, touching the 
conduct of the latter in the action.” I have Gov. Shelby’s side of the discus- 

20Draper was born in Erie County, New York, September 4, 1815; Grigsby in Norfolk, Virginia, 
November 22, 1806. 
PA letters published from Lyman Draper to Grigsby and Henry are in the Virginia Historical 
tre chaginme vives ho lid & odin to seonth ter amt Salli Bes gedtned ig ete 
Thomson in Cincinnati in 1881. 

The controversy out of Shelby’s that Campbell, during the battle, remained two 
hundred yards behind the lines astride his well-known black horse, Bald Face. Draper accepted 
the Cam story that the colonel had changed mounts, and that it was his mulatto servant, who 


resembled him, who was mounted on Bald Face and observing the conflict from a safe distance. 
Draper, King’s Mountain and its Heroes, pp. 267-268, et passim. 
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sion — but not the other. It is quite essential to my purpose to have the 
Campbell side of the controversy. Some of the statements collected were 
published in the papers in 1822, but I have been unable to get hold of them. 
Wm C. Preston had the MS. statements — & I have been informed Gen. 
John S. Preston probably has them now. I wrote him some six weeks ago 
at Richmond, in care of Mr. Brock;* but hear nothing from him. 

I write to you to ask if you have a personal acquaintance with Gen. Preston 
— such as would warrant you in writing him in my behalf. I have resolved 
to prepare my King’s Mountain work at once, so as to have it in readiness 
for the Centennial the coming 7th of Octr. Dr. Ramsey, the venerable 
historian of Tennessee, Prest. Battle of the No. Cara. University, Ex-Gov. 
Perry of S. Ca., Judge T. N. Van Dyke of Tenn.” & others encourage me 
strongly to go ahead. I need, as I have already said, the aid of the Preston 
side of the Campbell side of the controversy; & beg you will, if you can 
consistently do so, aid me in the matter. 


God bless you! 


Yours Most Sincerely, 


Lyman C. DrapPEer 


I send you by this mail a copy of a new volume of Collections of our Society, 
of my editing.” 


Smithville, Charlotte County, Va. 
May 11, 1880 
My dear Sir: 
I was gratified to receive your letter of the 5th instance” with the valuable 
volume that accompanied it, and was pleased that you were engaged in pre- 





24Robert A. Brock (1839-1914) was the long-time corresponding secretary of the Virginia Histori- 
cal Society and the secretary of the Southern Historical Society. He was the author of Virginia and 
Virginians (Richmond and Toledo, 1868). 

Dr. J. G. M. Ramsey (1797-1884) was a physician and Tennessee historian who corresponded 
for many years with Draper on matters of mutual historical interest. Kemp Plummer Battle (1831- 
1919) was a historian and president of the University of North Carolina from 1876 to 1891. 
Benjamin Franklin Perry (1805-1886) was appointed provisional governor of South Carolina by 
President Andrew Johnson in 1865. Thomas Nixon Van Dyke was a Tennessee antiquarian and 

ealogist. 
BSW icconsin Historical Collections, VIII (Madison, 1879). Grigsby entered in his diary, May 8, 
1880, “On the return of the carriage [from the village], the servant brought the mail with the 
Norfolk and Richmond morning papers and a letter from Mr. Lyman C. Draper and a volume of 
the Wisconsin Historical Society.” Grigsby diary. 


27Grigsby wrote in his diary, May 11, 1880, “During the afternoon . . . wrote a letter to George 
Dexter Esq., the Secretary of the Mass. Historical Society, thanking him for the serial containin: 
[the memoir of Dr. Jacob Bigelow by Dr. Ellis]. Wrote also a letter to Mr. Lyman C. Draper 
Madison, Wisconsin. At night added to my letters to both gentlemen.” Grigsby diary. 
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paring your great work for the press. You must put me down as one of 
the subscribers. ; 

I have no acquaintance with Gen. Preston, and indeed never saw him 
but on the occasion of the inauguration of the Jefferson statue at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia some years ago. Moreover, as I have ever denounced the 
course of South Carolina in bringing on the late war, I feel a delicacy in 
appealing to the courtesy of those who were most prominent in bringing 
about the awful catastrophe. Gen. Preston must have the strongest desire 
that his distinguished ancestor should be properly vindicated in a special 
work on King’s Mountain; and if he has received your letter, and has failed 
to acknowledge it, we must impute his course to that indolence which is so 
common in historical matters, or to some special cause. As respects the latter 
alternative, I will mention an incident that occured some twenty or thirty 
years ago. I was inquiring of the papers of Col. Campbell of Mrs. Gen. 
Edward C. Carrington, who is or rather was — as she died a year or two ago — 
a sister of Gen. John L. Preston; and she mentioned that the papers had been 
delivered to you; and she seemed to be aggrieved that they had not been 
availed of or returned to the family.” As it is highly important that the 
claims of Col. William Preston should be presented in the strongest manner, 
it occurs to me that in order to insure your own reputation on the score of 
historic truth and research to address a letter to Gen. Preston stating that you 
had written to him before, and that such was your anxiety to present a full 
view of the case, you would trouble him once more, &c. 

You should also send your letter to Mr. Brock at Richmond, to be for- 
warded to Gen. P; exabundanti cautela. 

I have only dipped into the volume of Collections which you were so kind 
in sending to me, and have read enough to know the feast that awaits me. 

Of course, in your letter to Gen. P., you will make no allusion to the topic 
I have suggested, until he shall introduce it. 


In great haste and very truly yours: 
Hucx Bra Gricssy 


To Lyman C. Draper, Esq: 
Madison, Wisconsin 





28Draper’s reply of May 17, below, suggests that the Prestons may have been referring to the 
papers oF William Preston, which Draper had acquired through the intercession of Governor David 
Campbell. The Preston papers fill six volumes in the Draper MSS 1-6QQ. For a calendar of the 
aad see Mabel Clare Weaks, The Preston and Virginia Papers of the Draper Collection of 
anuscripts (Madison, 1915), pp. 1-146. 
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P. S. Should you fail to get information from Gen. Preston, you must not 
delay the publication of your work, but merely state that your efforts to get 
the counter statement have been unsuccessful. I think it more than probable 
that all newspaper evidence has been lost long ago, unless you can procure a 
Kentucky file of papers of the proper date. 


Madison, May 17th. 1880 


Hon. H. B. Grigsby, LL.D., 
My Dear Sir: 

This morning’s mail brought me your kind favor of the 11th inst. — for 
which I am thankful. The same mail brought me a letter from Mr. Brock, 
who had written to Gen. Preston in my behalf — who had replied, that he 
once had a great many King’s Mountain documents, but “feared that [they] 
had all been finally lost” — that he had been endeavoring to secure me the 
desired material. 

I write Gen. Preston again by this mail — & will try & learn from him 
what is the last certain knowledge he has of the papers. Gov. Dd. Campbell 
of Abingdon, wrote me about 1846 (I had visited him & the venerable Mrs. 
Preston in 1844), that the King’s Mountain documents had been placed in 
the hands of Hon. George Bancroft —I shd. infer from what Gen. Preston 
writes, that Mr. Bancroft must have returned them — & it was since then 
that he had them in his possession. 

I certainly never had any part of them. When I might have probably ob- 
tained them, I got the Substance from Gov. Campbell, & did not think of 
a special volume on King’s Mountain — & hence did not suppose I shd. I [sic] 
ever want them. I regret my neglect in the matter. 

But I think I shall come out “all right” even if the originals are lost. Since 
I wrote you, I have been ransacking all my old newspaper files — of wh. 
I have a large number — & found about two thirds of the Preston side of the 
King’s Mountain controversy, in a broken file of the Richmond Enquirer of 
Nov. 1822 —a missing number contained the rest — & I have written to 
Dr. Bainey & Mr. Brock, designating the number — & hope to get a transcript 
of the missing portion. In case the files of the Enquirer of that period 
perished in the war — of the State Library & old Enquirer office — I wrote 
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to Prof. Holmes” to learn if Mr. Jefferson’s file had been preserved in the 
Va. University. If you happen to know of any file in existence, please 
inform me — so I may expedite the matter, if I fail at Richmond. 

I wd. be glad to have your opinion in brief if you think a work, if properly 
prepared, on King’s Mountain & its Heroes, would be desirable? 


Cordially & Truly Yours, 
Lyman C. DraPer 


Smithville, Charlotte County,” 
Virginia, May 23, 1880 


My dear Sir, 

Your letter of the 17th, received by the last mail, leads me to hope that you 
will succeed in getting the information you are seeking. Mr. Bancroft*' was 
present at the celebration of King’s Mountain several years ago, and made 
an address on the occasion. Probably that was the time when he received the 
Campbell papers, if he ever received them, and he may have them now. 

The Enquirer Office files were destroyed in 1865; but none of the books 
in the State Library were burned. There is in Richmond, a file of the 
Enquirer, bound, that belonged to the late Gustavus Myers, and fell to his son 
who is also dead. Mr. Brock may be able to trace its present abode. The late 
Judge Archibald Stuart of “Staunton, Augusta County, Virginia,” left a 
bound file of the paper to his son, the present Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, of the 
same post office, and he has the volumes now, unless they have been burned 
in common with so many books during the last fifty years. 

In a speech at the University of Virginia in 1868, Gen. Preston spoke in 
very harsh terms of Mr. Bancroft, which, if they ever reached the ears of 
Mr. Bancroft, would produce a coldness, if nothing more, on Mr. B.’s part 
toward Gen. Preston. I merely mention this fact to put you on your guard 
in alluding to one of the gentleman in connection with the other. 





29George Frederick Holmes (1820-1897) was professor of history and literature in the University 
of Virginia from 1857 to 1897. 

30Draper MSS 15DD135. 

31George Bancroft (1800-1891) the famed New England historian and diplomat. Once - we 
Grigsby noted getting a letter from Draper in his diary. An entry for May 22, 1880, reads, “The 
young ladies ened at dusk with the mail, which brought a letter from Mr. Lyman C. Draper in 
answer to my last letter to him.” Grigsby diary. 
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A work “on King’s Mountain and its Heroes” would be certainly “de- 
sirable” by every lover of Revolutionary history North and South, and 
especially from your hand; but it is due to candour to say that no historical 
work on a specific theme would be able to pay its expenses of production in 
the South. No books can be sold now for money from the Potomac to the 
Rio Grande. Should your gallant Society publish the work as one of its 
volumes, and regard every volume sold South as so much clear gain; it would 
be well enough; but I would not advise the Society to place the slightest 
dependence on a Southern sale. 

With the warmest wishes for your success in all your laudable and patriotic 
undertakings, I am truly yours: 

Hucu Biair Gricssy 
To Lyman C. Draper, Esq. 


Madison, Wisconsin. 


P. S. Have you a copy of my Discourse on the Virginia Convention of 1776 
in the library of your Society? If you have not, please let me know. 

Fifty odd years ago I was examined by the present Dr. Lyman Coleman 
for admission into the Freshman class of Yale College. Do you bear his 
name and blood? 


Smithville, Charlotte County, 
Virginia, March 12, 1881 
Dear Mr. Draper, 

Your memoir,® so ably written and so beautifully printed, reached me by 
mail of this afternoon, and I read it critically at a breath. I wished to know 
the place of your birth and its date, the movements of your early life, the 
impulse that led to the gratification of your distinctive tastes and all the 
leading incidents of your career, and this elegant brochure has told the tale. 
I am sorry that I am so much older than you are, as my chances are lessened 
of reaping the benefits of your future labors. You were born in 1815 — 





32Grigsby’s predictions were fulfilled. Draper’s book was a complete failure. 
330n March 12, 1881, Grigsby wrote in his diary, “At dinner came the mail the papers and a 
large royal octavo pamphlet memoir of that worthy antiquarian Lyman C. —— utifully 
rinted. Read the pamphlet and the papers till supper.” Grigsby diary. The Biographical Sketch of 
nen C. Draper, . . . which Draper sent, was prepared by Rasmus B. Anderson for a history of 
Dane County, Wisconsin, and reprinted by Peter G. Thomson in Cincinnati in 1881. 
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two years after I had ran to see the fight at Craney Island, which rescued 
the towns of Norfolk and Portsmouth from the British torch — sixty eight 
year ago. 

I have my infirmities, which rather menace than actually afflict me,* my 
hearing is bad; but my digestion is as thorough and my appetite as keen as 
twenty. I write this note by a dim twilight, and without glasses which I have 
never used; and I write now that the sun shall not entirely disappear before 
I assure you of the pleasure and instruction, and, I may add, inspiration, I 
have drawn from your excellent memoir, and if that high appreciation of 
your heroic achievements, and the personal regard, with which I am, 


Truly yours, 
Hucu Bram Gricssy 


To Lyman C. Draper, L.L.D., 


Madison, Wisconsin. 


Charlotte C. H. Va. 
March 24th 1871 
L. C. Draper, Esq. 
My dear Sir. 
Your kind favor of the 20th has been received, & I shall be happy to see 


you at my house. I shall be in attendance on the commencement at Hampdon 
Sidney College from the roth to say 15 June, & hope you will be able to time 
your visit so as to avoid that time. I shall be at home however during the 
rest of the month, so far as I know. Please drop me a line so as to advise me 
of the day you will get to the depot, & I will send my carriage for you. The 
regular conveyance is a poor one. You get off at Drakes Branch depot on the 
Richmond & Danville Rail Road.* 
I am yours very truly 


Ws. W. Henry 





%4This is Grigsby’s last letter to Draper. He died April 28, 1881. 

35In 1871 Draper was planning a trip to South Carolina to search for the Sumter oo He 
made the trip in the summer, but did not visit either Grigsby or Henry in Charlotte. of the 
William Wirt Henry letters published are from the Draper-Wisconsin Historical Society Cor- 
respondence unless otherwise cited. 
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Richmond Va.* 
Jany 25, 1881 


My Dear Sir 
Yours of the 14th inst is to hand. From the best information I have, which 
is from the Rev. Mr. Fountaine of New Orleans, & a Rev. Spotswood Foun- 
taine of No: Car: Maj Joseph Winston of N. C. was the son of Isaac 
Winston a brother of Mrs. Sarah Henry mother of Patrick Henry.*’ 
I have been collecting for years material for a life of my grandfather which 
I wish to set about writing this year. Have you any original matter concerning 
him? If so cant you send me copies. It has occurred to me that in your 
collections for the life of Gen]. Clark you have something, if in no other way. 
When will that work be published? Any help you can give me will be very 
gratefully received. 
I am yours very truly 
W. W. Henry 
Hon. L. C. Draper 
Madison Wis. 


Madison, June 1oth. 1887 
Wn. Wirt Henry, Esq.— 
My Dear Sir: 

I owe you an apology for the apparent neglect of yr. letters. You wrote me 
some years ago, & wh. I fully intended answering; but many cares, & a 
paralyzed companion, caused its postponement, & final neglect, without really 
intending any such treatment.” 

I have lately recd. two letters from you — the first of which I have mislaid 
— & as soon as it turns up, I will write you on the points suggested. To show 
you my good intentions, I now respond to yr. last, of May roth past, with 
reference to G. R. Clark’s hint to the Va. Council in 1776 that he shd. “look 
elsewhere.” You will see in a prior part of Dillon’s® extract from Clark, & 





3%Draper MSS 6DD68. 

37Apparently Draper retained some doubt about the yom 5 In King’s Mountain and its 
Heroes, p. 454, he identifies Joseph Winston as a son of Samuel Winston, “reported a brother of 
the mother of Patrick Henry.” 

38Draper had retired, aged seventy-one, in 1886 as corr ding secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. In his retirement he continued to collect manuscripts and was still intending 
to write his biography of George R: Clark. 

39John B. Dillon ublished part of ge Rogers Clark’s “Memoir” in his History of Indiana, ... 
(Indianapolis, 18505. 
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comparing it with this interview, that he seems to have had but one alterna- 
tive in case Va. shd. from any cause, be unable to extend protection to the 
feeble Ky settlements — & that was the formation of an independent State — 
supporting it by giving away lands & selling them to secure a population. 
Butler, in his History of Kentucky,” takes this view — failing in getting Va. 
protection would, as you see in Dillon, that he return, & the people wd. 
readily fall into his “first plan” — namely the independent government. 

Clark loved Va. & his country too well to have entertained a thought of 
seeking any foreign aid. 

I have Clark’s MS. Memoir*! from wh. Dillon quotes — & looking at it, 
I see he cites correctly. 

I shall be glad if you can see the matter as I do. 


God bless you! 
Faithfully Yours, 


Lyman C. Draper 


Clark may not have told the Council his “first plan” — if not, then his hint 
abt. seeking aid elsewhere, may have been intended as a stroke of policy to 
alarm them. Such exhibitions of policy were characteristic of Clark. 


° ° ° 


Richmond, Va. June 14, 1887” 
My Dear Sir. 


Your favor of the roth is to hand and I am very glad to get your view of 
the question discussed. I will examine the matter as carefully as possible 
before coming to a definite conclusion. 

I think I may safely say that had an independent State been attempted 
at that time in Ky. Virginia was too much engaged in the Revy. war to have 
prevented it, and it would probably have fallen under the power of the 
Spaniards, who we now know were seeking every means of establishing 
their homes on the East of the Miss; and actually laid claim to a large territory 
on that side of the river, during the negotiations for peace with Great Britain. 

I am glad to hear that you have the whole of Clark’s ms memoir. I notice 
Dillon leaves parts of it out. Could you spare enough time to let me know 
whether the omitted parts bear in any way on Governor Henry, or his ad- 

40Mann Butler, A History of the Commonwealth of Kentucky (Louisville, 1834). 


41The Clark “Memoir” is in the Draper MSS 47J1-130. 
42Draper MSS 16J94. 
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ministration. I think the letter you mislaid of mine only asked whether there 
was amongst the Clark or other papers letters to or from Gov. Henry which 


have not been published. 


With great regard I am yours, 
W. W. Henry 
Hon. L. C. Draper 
Madison Wisc. 
Richmond, Va., Feby 21, 1888 
My Dear Sir. 


I have been of late studying the period of Governor Henry's 2d & 3d terms 
which cover the expedition of Geo. Rogers Clark. I am greatly impressed 
with the immense importance to the United States of this expedition & I 
naturally look with longing eyes to the publication of your Life of Clark, so 
long in preparation. I find in my investigations that the letter book of most 
of Mr. Jefferson’s term is still preserved in our State Library and also of 
subsequent Governors. Unfortunately the letter book of Gov. Henry 1776- 
1779 was destroyed by the invasion of Arnold. But the Executive Journal 
from 1776 to 1779 is preserved & it is not only the original instructions to 
Clark, but the instructions to him, to Jno Todd, & to Col Montgomery, on 
the establishment of the county of Illinois. The later Ex. Journals & letter 
books throw much light on Clark’s later career. 

I have reached the year 1778-9. Third term of Gov. Henry in my prepara- 
tion of his life. 

I am yours truly 


W. W. Henry 
L. C. Draper Esq. 
Madison, Wis. 


Have you a list of the men who followed Clark in his expedition? If so I 
would be glad to get it. W.W.H. 





43Draper MSS 16Jos. 
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Wn. Wirt Henry 
Law Office, 
1111 Main Street 


Richmond, Va., June 26, 1889 
My Dear Sir. 


Your thoughtful remembrance of me in the matter of the Essay on auto- 
graphic collectors of the signers is very highly appreciated“ as is every thing 
from your pen. I only regret you have published so little. 

I have been sending to Mr. Ed. G. Mason® of Chicago copies of some 
interesting original papers touching Geo. Rogers Clark found here in the 
state archives. He proposes to publish them in some publication of the 
Chicago His Soc I believe. With high regard 


I am yours truly 
W. W. Henry 
Hon Lyman C. Draper 
Madison, Wis. 
Madison, Wisn. 
Sept. 3d. 89 


Hon. Wm. Wirt Henry— 
My Dear Sir: 


Looking over to-day some old papers of Gen. Jos. Martin, I found four 
letters of Patk. Henry, two of them in 1785 — one in 1786 & the other in 
1790. If you wd. care to have the loan of them to examine, & copy if de- 
sirable, I will enclose them to you. I wd. not wish to part with them, unless 
for letters of Gen. G. R. Clark, Col. Boone, or Gen. Sumter — or letters re- 
lating to them. 





In 1889 Burns and Son published as a book Draper’s An Essay on the Autographic Collections 
of the Signers of the Declaration of I pr the Constitution which originally appeared 
in the Wisconsin Historical Collections, X (Madison, 1888), pp. 373-447. 

45Edward G. Mason (1839-1898) was a Chicago historian and antiquarian who wrote Chapters 
from Illinois History (Chicago, 1901). 
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I forgot whether I have sent you my revised Essay on Autographs. If not, 
I will do so while I have a few copies left. It will to some extent, point out 
who have made sets of the old Congress, & of the Constitutional signers, & 


those who attended the Convention of 1787. 
Very Truly Yous, 


Lyman C. Draper 


To-morrow I enter on my 75th year. 


° ° ° 


Wm. Wirt Henry 
Law Office, 
1111 Main Street. 


Richmond, Va., Sept. 6, 1889. 
My Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 3d is to hand and places me under obligations to you. I would 
be very glad to have the letters of Patrick Henry to Genl. Martin, & will 
return at once after copying. I have several letters of Genl. Jos. Martin to 
Mr. Henry and will return the favor if desired. I have no original letters of 
G. R. Clark, Boon or Sumpters. But there are several original letters of Clark 
among the legislative papers in the capital sent among the executive com- 
munications which may be copied for you if desired. I congratulate you on 
entering your 75th year. I am 58. But I am impressed with the thought that 
your valuable collection of material may not receive your own dress for the 
public. I have long hoped to see your Clark. By the way I think I sent you 
a letter written at the dictation of Clark, putting at rest the statement that 
he upbraided Va. for ingratitude. 

With my most earnest prayer for your continued good health, & hoping to 
hear from you soon I am yours most truly 

W. W. Henry 
Hon. L. C. Draper 
Madison, Wis. 


P. S. I have just received the Boston Advertiser of the 16th containing the 
eloquent remarks on the death of Edmund Quincy®* and Motley,” delivered 





“Edmund Quincy (1808-1877) was a well known New England author, abolitionist and 


reformer. 
47John rene tI (1814-1877) was a New England historian and diplomat who wrote 


The Rise of the 


tch Republic (New York, 1856). 
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on Thursday last in the Dowse Library, by Mr. Winthrop, Professor Lowell, 
Dr. Holmes, Mr. Waterston,® and others. 

The death of Mr. Quincy was very sudden. He resides in Dedham but 
attends to business daily in Boston; and he had been diligently engaged 
during the morning in the city in good health, but was taken ill before 
reaching home and died in an hour or two. He was a very accomplished 
man in letters, and most genial in his temperament. Gov. Washburn and 
Lorenzo Sabine” have also departed very recently. 

Mr. Deane has just published the Memorial of Hakluyt to Elizabeth 
exhorting her to colonize America.” The Mss. were hid away for three 
hundred years, and finally hunted up by Dr. Leonard Woods;*' and the 
haul has been well edited with copious notes by Mr. Deane. It is a very 
interesting performance. 


° ° ° 


Wn. Wirt Henry 
Law Office, 
1111 Main Street 


Lyman C. Draper, Esq. 

Madison Wis. 

Richmond, Va., Sept. 18, 1889 
My Dear Sir. 

Your favor of the 8th inst is to hand with valued enclosures. The letter of 
P. H. of 4 Oct. 1786 is particularly interesting, as it shows him as enlisting 
Genl. Martin in the endeavor of breaking up the organization of the State of 
Franklin. I find in the Calendar of Va. State papers for 1788, a letter of 
Genl. Martin announcing the disbandonment of the State of Franklin, & 
saying he had been working successfully to that end. From these two letters 
I conclude that probably the action of Genl. Martin in the matter was 
instigated by Gov. Henry’s letters. Can you throw any light on the matter. 





48Robert Charles Winthrop (1809-1894) was a Massachusetts Senator famous for his orations. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809-1894) was famed as an essayist and poet. James Russell Lowell 
(1819-1891) was an author and poet. Robert C, Waterston (1812-1843) was a Boston clergyman 


and author. 

49Emory Washburn (1800-1877) served a one-year term as governor of Massachusetts in 1854. 
Lorenzo Sabine (1830-1877) was a historian who wrote The American Loyalists, or Biographical 
Sketches of Adherents to the British Crown in the War of the Revolution (Boston, 1847). 

50Charles Deane, ed., A Discourse Concerning Western Planting, Written in the year 1584 by 
Richard Hakluyt (Cambridge, Mass., 1877). 

51Leonard Woods (1807-1878) was a historian and clergyman who was president of Bowdoin 
College from 1839 to 1866. 
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Have you any evidence of the effect of Gov. Henry’s letters, & of the action 
of Genl. Martin? If so let me have it. 

A Mr. Stephen B. Weeks of Johns Hopkins University Baltimore Md. 
has a collection of Gen]. Martin’s papers, & is contemplating a life,* I believe. 
I return you the letters of P. Henry you sent me, & also the originals of 4 
letters of Genl. Martin to P. H. which last please return so soon as you have 
had them copied, if you desire copies. 

The Clark papers I refer to have not been printed. I will send copies. The 
correspondence between Gov. Barbour and Genl. Clark abt. sword & pen- 
sions, I have sent to T. M. Green of Maysville Ky.* It will be printed in a 
forthcoming col. of Va. State papers. 

Most truly yours 
W. W. Henry 


Many thanks for the vol. sent me. 


° ° ° 


Madison, Wisn. 
Sept. 22d ’89 
My Dear Mr. Henry— 

Your favor of the 18th, covering the precious mementoes of ye olden time, 
reached me safely yesterday. I am glad the letters I sent you gave you some 
information; and sorry that I have it not in my power to impart more light 
on the matter. According to Ramsey’s Hist. of Tenne.* Gen. Martin was 
originally favorable to the Sevier movement for a separate government; & 
very likely Gov. Henry’s opinions led him, at least in part, to change his 
views, & support the old State govt., & was was [sic] in 1787 elected a member 


to the Nc. Cara. Legislature. 
Mr. Weeks of the John Hopkins University, applied to me for Martin 


papers &c, which I did not feel disposed to part with. So far as I know — 
what he has — are copies retained of letters from Col. Wm. Martin, eldest 
son of Gen. Martin, to me — many of them in response to inquiries I pro- 


pounded to him. 





52Weeks’s book “General Joseph Martin and the War of the Revolution in the West” was pub- 
lished in the American Historical Association. Annual report . . . for the year 1893 (Washington, 


1894). 
53Thomas Marshall Green (1837-1904) was the author of Historic Families of Kentucky 


(Cincinnati, 1889). 
54]. G. M. Ramsey, The Annals of Tennessee to the End of the Eighteenth Century (Phila- 


delphia, 1853). 
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I shall feel thankful for the unpublished Clark letters, to which you refer. 
If at any time I come across anything touching Patk. Henry’s career, I will 
send it to you. 


Very Truly Yours, 


Lyman C. Draper 


Wm. Wirt Henry 
Law Office, 


1111 Main Street 


Richmond, Va., June 10, 1890 

My Dear Sir 

Your letter of the 7th is just to hand. I am much obliged by your thought- 
fulness of me & my work. I need not trouble you however, as the files of the 
Enquirer are in our State Library, and besides within the last few years a Mr. 
F. D. Johnston has published short memoirs of the old clerks of Virginia — 
Steptoe among their number.” 

I am now reviewing my ms. & throwing it into chapters & hope to be in 


print before xmas.” 
Hoping you are well & with high regards I am 


Yours most truly 


W. W. Henry 


Hon. L. C. Draper 
Madison Wis. 


This closed the correspondence of Draper and Henry. Fourteen months 
later, August 26, 1891 Draper died in Madison. Henry lived to 1900. 





55Frederick Johnston, Memorials of Old Virginia Clerks, . . . (Lynchburg, 1888). James Steptoe 
(1750-1826) was the clerk of Bedford County apie ps ‘years. 

Henry's Patrick Henry:Life, Correspondence Speeches was published in three volumes 
in 1891. 
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THE WILL OF ABRAHAM ESTES OF 
CAROLINE COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


Edited by Gzorcr Harrison SaNrorp Kinc* 


This is a continuation of the series, “Copies of Extant Wills from Counties Whose 
Records Have Been Destroyed,” begun in Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine in January, 1938, and terminated in the April, 1952, issue which was the last 
quarterly issued by the late Mrs. Lyon G. Tyler. 

The destruction of many of the county court records of Virginia by fire, war, and 
theft has incited the compiler to search in secluded places for authentic copies of wills, 
deeds, and other court records which were once of record in the various Virginia court- 
houses. This search has led to superior and district courts to which cases from the 
various county courts were oftentimes appealed, and where are found authentic 
transcriptions of county court records, presented as evidence in pending suits, now 
perhaps preserved in no other place. Family papers, petitions to the legislature, and 
other obscure sources have also yielded many wills from those counties commenly 
called the “burnt counties” of Virginia. Whenever pertinent genealogical information 
is included in the papers found, I shall endeavor to include it in the notes which 


follow each will. 


In the Name of God Amen. I Abraham Estes of the County of Caroline and 
Parish of St. Margaretts being sick and weak do make this my Last will and 
Testament in manner and form following, that is to say first and principally 
I do recommend my Soul into the hands of Almighty God who gave it hoping 
for forgiveness of my manifold sins through the merritts and mediation of 
my blessed Lord and Savior Jesus Christ and for my body to be buried in a 
Christian like manner at the Discretion of my Executors hereafter named. 
And for what worldly Goods it has pleased God to bless me with I give and 
dispose of as follows. 

Item: I have given my former wife’s children namely Catherine Tamplin, 
Abraham Estes, Barbery Brock, Mary Booten, Samuel Estes and Philip Estes 
all that I do intend to give them and my will is that they shall have no more 


of my Estate. 





*Mr. King, a Fredericksburg, Virginia, businessman, is Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Society of Genealogists. 
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Item: I do lend to my loving wife Elizabeth Estes all my Estate real and 
personal that shall be left after my just debts are paid during her widowhood, 
but if in case she should marry then my will is that she shall enjoy none of 
my Estate only what the law allows her. 

Item: I do lend to my five children which I have by my present wife 
namely Lucy Estes, Elisha Estes, Benjamin Estes, Mary Ann Estes, and 
Edmund Estes all my Estate real and personal which I have before lent my 
wife to be equally divided amongst them and their heirs forever, but if in 
case either of the said children should die before they come to the age of 
eighteen or day of marriage then my will is that my Estate shall be equally 
divided among them such as shall be found alive of the children I had by my 
last wife to them and their heirs lawfully begotten forever but if in case no 
such heir should be then my will is that my Estate should be equally divided 
among the children I had by my first wife before named and to their 
heirs forever. 

Lastly I do hereby constitute and appoint Colonel William Waller and 
Samuel Hawes, jr., Executors of this my Last Will and Testament, hereby 
impowering and requiring them to be my lawfull Executors. And I do hereby 
declare this to be my Last will and Testament revoking all former wills by 
me made. And in witness whereof I have signed sealed and published and 
declared this to be my Last will and Testament this 10th day of August 1757. 


HH HH 
AsraHAM Estes SEN: *SEAL”* 


4 HH 
Signed sealed and published this to be my 
Last Will in the Presence of: 


Her 

Ann X Tamplin 
Mark 
Her 

Eliz* X Tamplin 
Mark 


Sam!’ Hawes, jr. 


At a Court held for Caroline on the 8th of February 1759: 

The Last will and Testament of Abraham Estes, deceased, was proved by 
the others of two of the witnesses thereto and ordered to be recorded. William 
Waller and Sam! Hawes, jr., Executors named in the said Will refused to take 


ew: 
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upon themselves the burden of the said Executorship and On the motion of 
Elizabeth Estes it is ordered she have Administration of the said Estate with 
the will annexed and acknowledge a Bond for the same. 


A Copy 
Teste 
Jn’ PenpteETon, D. C. 


DEED: Scorr to CarTER 


This Indenture made this 15th day of August Anno Domini 1791 between 
Rice Scott of Prince Edward County and William Scott of Campbell County 
of the one part and Hannah Carter of Caroline County of the other part — 
Witnesseth that the said Rice and William Scott as Trustees for their father 
Thomas Scott, deceased, late of Caroline County, for and in consideration of 
the sum of Three hundred and fifty pounds current money of Virginia in 
hand paid by the said Hannah Carter the receipt whereof the said Rice and 
William Scott doth hereby acknowledge and thereof doth acquit and dis- 
charge the said Hannah Carter her heirs, Executors, Administrators by these 
presents, they the said Rice and William Scott have granted, bargained, sold, 
aliend, released and confirmed unto the said Hannah Carter her heirs and 
assigns forever a parcell of Land in Caroline County containing by estimation 
Six hundred acres (the burying ground excepted) it being the tract of land 
whereon the above said Thomas Scott, deceased, formerly lived and being 
bounded by the lines of Elisha Estes, Madisons, Hawes, Samuel, Johnston, 
Coghill and the river, It being all the land the said Thomas Scott formerly 
claimed, whereon he lived, according to the antient reputed bounds as 
formerly held by the said Thomas Scott, with all profits, commodities, 
hereditaments, and appurtenances whatsoever to the said land belonging or in 
any wise appurtaining with the reversions, rents, issues and profits thereof 
and also all the Estate, right, title, interest, claim and demand whatsoever 
of them the said Rice and William Scott their heirs &c: of, in and to the said 
premises and all deeds, evidences and writings touching or in any wise con- 
cerning the same To HAVE and To HOLD the said six hundred acres of land 
be the same more or less hereby granted to the said Hannah Carter her heirs 
and assigns forever to the only proper use and behoof of her the said Hannah 
Carter her heirs and assigns forever. And the said Rice and William Scott 
for themselves their heirs, executors, administrators, doth covenant and agree 
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to and with the said Hannah Carter her heirs and assigns by these presents, 
that the said premises now is and forever shall remain free and clear from 
all incumbrance whatsoever. In witness whereof the said Rice and William 
Scott have hereunto set their hands and seals the day and year first above 
written. 


% HH 


Rice Scotr *sEaL* 
+ HH 


% % HH 


WituraM Scott *sEat* 
ee 


Signed Sealed and Acknowledged 


in the presence of 


Richard Stevens 
Benj* Tompkins 
Robert Carter 


August 15th 1791 — Then received of Mrs. Hannah Carter the sum of Three 
hundred and fifty pounds current money it being the consideration for the 


before mentioned Land and premises. 
% HH 


Rice Scorr *sear* 
rr 


+ HH HHH 


Wituuo Scorr *sEaL* 
re ee 


Witness our hands date above: 


Richard Stevens 
Benj* Tompkins 
Robert Carter 


Caroline — April Court 1792: 


This deed was proved by the oaths of Richard Stevens and Benjamin 
Tompkins and at July Court following was further proved by Robert Carter 


and Ordered to be recorded. 
Teste: 


WituiuoM Ne son, Clk: 
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NOTES 
The above will of Abraham Estes and the deed from Rice and William 


Scott to Mrs. Hannah Carter were exhibits in a declaration in trespass styled 
Carter vs Estes (File 559, Fredericksburg District Court) which begun as 
follows: 


Caroline County, to wit: 


Hannah Carter complains of Elisha Estes in custody &c: For that, that on 
the 1st day of March 1792 with force and arms he broke and entered the close 
of the said Hannah and trod down the grass there lately growing to the 
value of £50; and the rails and fence of the said Hannah then and there 
being took and carried away to the value of £50 and the trees of the said 
Hannah there lately growing felled and carried away to the value of £50 and 
the land of the said Hannah tilled and cultivated containing the said trees &c: 
on divers days and times from the 1st day of March in the year aforesaid until 
the day of exhibiting this suit and did other injuries to her against the peave 
of the Commonwealth and to the damage of the said Hannah of Five hun- 


dred pounds and therefore she brings suit — 
J. Manor p. 


During the course of the suit, several depositions were taken: 


The deposition of Captain Richard Stevens taken at the house of Mrs. 
Hannah Carter in Caroline County on 1st of November 1793: he says that 
Mrs. Carter in January 1789 purchased the tract of land whereon she now 
lives of Captain William Scott agreeable to the ancient lines; that his father 
Thomas Scott held the said land but 100 acres of said land was bought by 
Peter Copeland from Mr. Elisha Estes’ father and by sundry conveyances fell 
into possession of Mr. Thos: Scott and was by his attornies sold, together 
with the other holdings of Thomas Scott to Mrs. Carter. Captain Stevens 
describes in detail certain line trees &c: between the land of Estes and Mrs. 
Carter, the part being in contention being that part of Copeland’s purchase 
from Abraham Estes and which by several conveyances had now fallen into 
the possession of Mrs. Hannah Carter. 

The deposition of George Rogers taken at the Bowling Green Tavern in 
Caroline County on 9 June 1795 — That he moved into Caroline about 
forty years ago and a few years afterwards was called on and appointed a 
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land processioner and in this capacity processioned the land between Mr. 
Abraham Estes, deceased, and Mr. Peter Copeland. George Rogers goes 
into detail about the line trees between the two properties and says he well 
remembers a spring by the river-side which was considered corner to the 
lands in question. 

The deposition of Joseph Sutton taken at the house of Mrs. Hannah 
Carter in Caroline County, the 1st of November 1793 — That sometime in 
March or April 1792 he happened at the house of Mrs. Carter and she in- 
formed him that Elisha Estes had surveyed her land without her consent 
and had marked a line through her field &c: and in general described the 
trespass upon her premises and that going to the exact place he found what 
Mrs. Carter had told him to be true. 

The deposition of John Tamplin, aged about forty eight years, taken 1 June 
1796 at the house of Joseph Sutton in the County of Caroline, sayeth: “that 
he ever was informed and believes it to be a fact that he was born and knows 
from his earliest remembrance that he was raised on part of the tract of land 
Cuntil he was about 16 or 17 years of age.) whereon his Grandfather Abraham 
Estis lived and whereon he dyed and that he always understood that his said 
grandfather Abraham Estes sold part of the said tract of land of one hundred 
acres to Peter Copland and which land is part of the land now in dispute 
between the said Hannah Carter and Elisha Estis the son of the said 
Abraham Estis”. . . . “That when young he observed a Beach tree which 
stood over a spring making out of the River Bank on which was cut many 
letters and figures and off his asking his mother (who was a daughter of the 
said Abraham Estis) why so many letters and figures was cut thereon and 
her answering him it is the corner tree between your Grandfather's and 
Peter Copland and after he grew up he was told by Thomas Scott who 
owned the land that that beach tree standing over the spring was the corner 
tree between him & Estis . . .. That he well knows when Gabriel Long first 
went to live with the widow Estis as an overseer for his Grandfather Abraham 
Estis’ second wife and that the present spring over which the Beach stood is 
the spring which was then made use off by the Family as a cool spring and 
further saith that he never knew of any other River spring but this one.” 

The deposition of Gabriel Long aged about sixty years taken at the house of 
Elisha Estes in a suit depending in the District Court of Fredericksburg be- 
tween Hannah Carter, plaintiff and the said Elisha Estes. . . . that upwards of 
thirty years ago he lived on the land that Elisha Estes now lives, that he 
always understood a Beach which stood on the River Bank which was the 
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lower corner of the land sold by Abram Estes to Peter Copland that he knew 
the tree so Mark’d that a spring came out of the Bank at the root and that a 
path was made use of to the spring and that he understood it was a straight 
line from the beach to the corner in Martin’s line. 

Question: “Did you not marry a legatee of the aforesaid Abraham Estes 
who was intitled to a part of the land that Elisha Estes now posesses & did you 
not purchase two parts of the other Legatees and sell them together with 
your own to the Defendant Elisha Estes?” 

Answer: “I did.” 

Question: “Do you conceive that you are interested in the establishing the 
aforesaid Jine?” 

Answer: “No.” 

This deposition of Gabriel Long was sworn to 10 November 1792 in Caro- 
line County, Virginia. 

The deposition of James Samuel, aged about 61 years, was taken at the 
house of Elisha Estes. He deposeth that he went to live on the plantation 
whereon Mrs. Hannah Carter now lives in 1759 and lived there till the 
year 1762 and during that time frequently saw marked trees which were 
said to be the line between the lands now owned by Elisha Estes and Mrs. 
Hannah Carter, and well recollects the Beach Tree with the Spring at its 
rootes mentioned in the deposition of Gabriel Long. 

The deposition of James Samuel was acknowledged before George Terrell, 
J. Chiles and George Buckner, Jr., on 1oth November 1792 in Caroline 
County, Virginia. 

The deposition of John McDonald aged about 50 years was taken at the 
house of Elisha Estes on 10th November 1792: He stated that sometime ago 
he was present and carried the chain on a survey of the land of Abraham 
Estes, deceased, when the dower of the widow of the said Estes was laid off 
and that they run a line from a white oak now cut down but the stump still 
to be seen which appeared to be a corner standing on the East side of a Branch, 
a straight line to the River and being the dividing line between the said 
Abraham Estes’ land and Thomas Scott, the line now in dispute between the 
present parties. Upon question the deponent saith that Mr. Scott was not 
present at the survey and he does not know that he had any notice of it. 

The deposition of John Griffen, aged about 72 years, taken at the house 
of Joseph Sutton on 1st of June 1796: Being duly sworn he sayeth that about 
52 years last Christmas he removed into the neighborhood of Abraham Estes 
and that the land whereon he then lived adjoined the 100 acres of land which 
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said Estes, the father of Elisha Estes, sold to Peter Copland and is the same 
land now in dispute between the said Hannah Carter and Elisha Estes. 
That about 37 years ago in company with Mr. George Rogers he was a land 
processioner . . . and that as along as he was in the neighborhood there was 
never any dispute over the land boundaries between Mr. Abraham Estes 
and Mr. Thomas Scott . . . and that after Abraham Estes sold the land to 
Copland this deponent happened in company with Mr. John Estes “the 
nephew of the said Abraham” and they called upon Abraham Estes and he 
showed them the land he sold to Copland and the Beach Tree on the River 
was the corner to the land . . . and that he has often seen the negroes of the 
Widow Estes carry pails of water from the said spring under the Beach Tree. 


SPECIAL VERDICT 


We of the Jury find that Abraham Estes in 1754 being possessed of the 
Land in controversy did by deed indented bearing date the 9th day of October 
1754 conveyed it to Peter Copeland, which deed we find in these words: 
“This Indenture &c.” That the said Peter Copeland entered into possession 
of the said Land and so continued untill the 8th day of February 1758 when 
by Deed Indented that date he conveyed the same to Thomas Landrum 
which deed we find in these words: “This Indenture &c:” We find that the 
said Landrum continued in possession until the 8th day of March 1764 when 
by deed indented of that date he and Nelly, his wife, conveyed the same to 
Thomas Scott who remained in possession thereof until the 21st day of 
January 1788 when he made a power of attorney which power of attorney 
we find in these words: “Know all Men &c:” We find that the said Thomas 
Landrum is now dead and the said Nelly is still living. We find that on or 
about the 15th day of August 1791 Rice & William Scott the said attorneys 
made a deed indented which we find in these words: “This Indenture &c:” 
for the said land to the plaintiff. We find that the said Hannah Carter did 
on the day of in 1789 by permission of the said Rice & William 
Scott entered on the said land and thereof remained peaceably possessed until 
the 6th day of May 1792. 

We find the defendant guilty of the Trespass in the Declaration mentioned 


and do assess the plaintiff's damage to amount the sum of one penny. 


Joun StRopE 


Foreman of the Jury. 
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September 25, 1799 
Sir: 

Having this day agreed that the suit in the District Court of Fredericksburg 
wherein Hannah Carter is plaintiff and Elisha Estes defendant shall be dis- 
missed, each one paying their own cost, we wish the said suit dismissed 
accordingly. Witness our hands the date above. 


HANNAH CARTER 
Exisua Estes 


Teste: D. Coleman 


Directed to: 

John Chew, Esq: Clerk 

District Court of Fredericksburg. 
Gentlemen: 


Be pleased to have my suit against Mr. Elisha Estes dismissed agreeable to 
the above certificate and obliged 
Your Ob‘ Servant 


HANNAH CARTER 


Directed to: John Minor & Thos. R. Rootes, Esqr*: 
Attorneys at Law 


The foregoing papers were not available to Mrs. J. A. Webb and Mr. 
P. M. Estes when they issued their Cary-Estes Genealogy in 1939. These 
papers add considerably to their account on pages 99 et seq. of that volume, 
and also serve to further document data pertaining to Abraham Estes who 
died testate in 1759. 

Barbary Estes, daughter of Abraham Estes and his first wife, married 
Henry Brock of Spotsylvania County. He died testate in that county in 1763 
and his will remains of record. Barbary Estes Brock died testate in Spotsyl- 
vania County in 1793, but her will seems never to have been regularly proved 
and admitted to record. The original document is filed in the Spotsylvania 
County Loose Wills at the courthouse. 








Je 
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NOTES 


MORISON TO ADDRESS ANNUAL MEETING 


Samuel Eliot Morison, Professor of History at Harvard University, will address the 
Virginia Historical Society at its annual meeting on January 19, 1954. Mr. Morison’s 
subject will be “Virginia and the Plymouth Colony.” 


TESTIMONY AGAINST PROPHANE CUSTOMS 


The Tracy W. McGregor Library of the University of Virginia has reprinted 
A Testimony Against several Prophane and Superstitious Customs, Now Practised by 
some in New-England, The Evil whereof is evinced from the Holy Scriptures, and 
from the Writings both of Ancient and Modern Divines, by Increase Mather (London, 
1687). The reprint, titled Testimony Against Prophane Customs, makes a handsome 
little volume which sells for $5.00. William Peden has written an excellent introduction 
and notes, and Lawrence Starkey has provided a bibliographical note. The Tracy W. 
McGregor Library contains one of the finest collections of Mather material in existence. 


THE DRAWINGS OF JOHN WHITE 


Students of American colonial history, ethnology, zoology, and botany will be in- 
terested to learn that an Anglo-American committee has proposed for publication, in as 
complete and accurate a form as possible, the water-color drawings by John White 
from the originals in the British Museum. For the most part produced in Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Roanoke colony on the North Carolina coast in the 1580's, White’s drawings 
have long been recognized as the most important pictorial materials that survive for 
sixteenth-century North America, and they are of high artistic as well as historical 
value. But through one mischance or another, no faithful reproductions of the whole 
series have ever been made available. 


The scope of the plan of publication has not been finally determined, but it will in 
any event include reproductions, in colored collotype and in their original size, of the 
seventy-five drawings by White in the British Museum’s Print Room series, together 
with four other White drawings in the Museum’s Sloane MSS. It is hoped that it may 
also prove possible to add a supplement containing all other drawings by or deriving 
from White, including of course the engravings after White's American scenes executed 
by Theodore DeBry and printed in his edition of Thomas Hariot’s Brief and True 
Report (1590). The supplementary plates would be in halftone and somewhat reduced 


in size. 
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It is proposed to hold the subscription price to about 25 guineas or $75.00, so that 
private collectors and smaller libraries as well as larger institutions may be able to obtain 
copies. The launching of the project depends in part on the response to this preliminary 
announcement, which will be followed by a detailed prospectus if sufficient evidence of 
support is forthcoming. In the United States those interested in receiving a prospectus, 
whether on their own behalf or on behalf of an institution, should write to The 
Director, Institute of Early American History and Culture, Box 1298, Williamsburg, 
Virginia. In the United Kingdom inquiries should be addressed to Mr. R. A. Skelton, 
Superintendent, The Map Room, The British Museum, London W. C. 1. 


QUERIES 


JOHN HAWKINS —I wish to know the place and date of the marriage of John 
Hawkins and his first wife Nancy Withers, the daughter of John Withers and Hannah 
Routt, of Stafford County, Virginia. John Hawkins was a son of Elizabeth Bourne, 
the daughter of Andrew Bourne and Jane Morton, of Culpeper County, Virginia. 
I wish also to know the given name of the father of John Hawkins and the place and 
date of his marriage to Elizabeth Bourne. John Hawkins served in the Revolutionary 
War and died in Jessamine County, Kentucky, in 1823. The children of ..0....0c0c00cow 
Hawkins and Elizabeth Bourne were John, Benjamin, James, Polly Barnett, Willis, 
Sally, and Moses Hawkins. — Mrs. George Detchen, 1224 Cherokee Road, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


LEWELLEN and HARRISON —I would appreciate information concerning the 
parentage of Charles Lewellen and his wife Elizabeth, of Campbell County, Virginia. 
His will was probated December 10, 1804. On record in the county court at Rustburg 
is the marriage bond of his son James Lewellen to Sally Harrison, December 26, 1805; 
the consent of Sally Harrison on the same date; and their marriage January 4, 1806. 
I am attempting to establish the date of the Lewellens’ first settlement in Campbell 
County and from whence they came. I would be grateful also for any records of 
Peyton Randolph Harrison and his wife Rachel Landon (or London), parents of 
Sarah Harrison. — Mrs. John Pryor Cowan, 413 Midvale Street, Falls Church, Virginia. 


McCLURE and CRAWFORD — I will pay $25.00 for information leading to the 
names of parents of Richard Renshaw McClure who was born in Maryland on July 15, 
1760. He moved to Botetourt County, Virginia, where he married Mary (Mollie) 
Crawford, daughter of Colonel John Crawford on July 7, 1789. He died in 1826. 
I also desire information on Mollie Crawford. — Mrs. Elbert Gary Sutcliffe, “Glengary,” 
Danville, Kentucky. 


TINSLEY and CHAFFIN —I should like to have information about the family of 
Elizabeth Tinsley who married Major Joshua Chaffin, of Amelia County, Virginia. He 
married, second, Patty Giles, sister of Governor William Branch Giles. Joshua Chaffin 
was sheriff of Amelia County in 1819. He died April 7, 1824. Elizabeth Tinsley was 
my great, great, great-grandmother. — Dr. Jay McLean, 612 Drayton Street, Savannah, 
Georgia. 
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SOANE, PETERSON, AND THWEATT —I will pav $5.00 in each case for any 
suggestion that will enable me to find documentary proof of the maternal grandparents 
of the children of the following persons: 

1. Col. Henry Soane (ca 1620-ca 1670), Speaker, House of Burgesses, James City 
County; wife Judith 

2. John Peterson, died, Isle of Wight County, 1731, but apparently lived most of 
his life in Prince George. 

3. Thomas Hardaway, Jr., believed to have married (1) Agnes Thweatt, 1739, 
UP acetiatconesaned Peterson, ca 1750, and lived probably in Prince George. 

4. James Thweatt, married 1702, in Henrico, Judith Soane, believed to be 2nd wife. 

5. James Thweatt, his father, lived and died in Prince George, died about 1715. 

6. James Thweatt and his wife, Sarah Sturdivant, married about 1722, probably in 

Prince George. 

7. And the parents of John Peterson who died in Henrico or Prince George, 1678- 
1690, father of the above John Peterson, and believed to have married Elizabeth Soane, 
daughter of Col. Henry Soane.—B. J. Kincaid, 1779 Micanopy Avenue, Miami 
45, Florida. 





TODD or TOD —I am compiling a checklist of the close relatives and descendants of 
Dr. George Todd (also Tod) (1710-1790) of Caroline County, Virginia. I want the 
names of his parents, grandparents, brothers and sisters, his wife, and his birthplace. 
Please give source of information. I would appreciate receiving from all descendants 
possible their line from Dr. Todd’s only child, Charles Tod (1740-1817), ensign and 
captain in the Revolutionary War, and the latter’s ten children — three sons, George 
Thompson Todd (1761-1859), Colonel Charles Tod, Jr. Cb. 1777), and Joseph Tod; 
and seven daughters who married James Collins, William Darnaby, Stephen Farish, 
John Jesse, John Martin, David Noell, Spiller Woolfolk Cor John Scott); and from 
George Thompson Tod’s nine children — only son, Judge William Smith Todd (1808- 
1864) and eight daughters who married the Rev. Joseph Baker, Andrew Moore 
Boulware, Leroy Boulware, Walter Russell Bowie, Houlder Hudgins, Larkin Litchfield, 
Dr. James Motley, and Dr. Burton Boutwell Wright. Please give place and date of 
birth, marriage, and death, and source of the information and its location when known, 
such as family Bible, family records, wills, documentary papers, and tombstones. Out- 
standing facts about any of these people will be useful. It is thought that the wife of 
Charles Tod (1740-1817) was Mary Burke. I would like proof of this or to the con- 
trary. — Mrs. Harry Rubey (Ann Todd), Frederick Apartments, Columbia, Missouri. 
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In Memoriam 





ALEXANDER GUSTAVUS BROWN, JR. 
1873-1953 


Member of the Executive Committee 
of the 


Virginia Historical Society 


Y 


PHYSICIAN, EDITOR, AUTHOR, AND | 
LOYAL FRIEND 


Y 


He devoted his life to the healing of the sick 


in order that men should live longer, richer, 





happier lives. 


Editor of the Virginia Medical Monthly and 


author of numerous articles on medicine. 
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In Memoriam 


DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN 
1886-1953 


Honorary Member and Honorary Vice-President 
of the 


Virginia Historical Society 


Y 


BRILLIANT STUDENT, AUTHOR, HISTORIAN, 
GENEROUS CITIZEN 


Y 


A life dedicated to the purpose that succeed- 
ing generations should grow strong through 
familiarity with the lives of the great men who 
have preceded them. 

Distinguished author of R. E. Lee, Lee's 


Lieutenants, and George Washington. 








THE PROPOSED NEW BUILDING 
FOR THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


An Appeal to the Membership 


This elevation of a proposed new home for the Virginia Histori- 
cal Society will appear in the next few issues of the Virginia Maga- 
zine of History and Biography as a visual reminder of the Society’s 
pressing need for adequate accommodations to house its invaluable 
collection of manuscripts, books, and portraits. The drawing is a 
tentative representation of the desired structure. It reflects the aim 
of your Executive Committee to expand the usefulness of the 
Society. The growth of the research collections during the past 
decade has been geometric in its progression. The physical capaci- 
ties of the present building were already utilized to their full 
extent before this phenomenal expansion commenced. Your in- 
terest in securing an adequate building is earnestly solicited. 


SamuEt M. Bemiss, President 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Virginia's Mother Church and the Political Conditions Under Which It Grew. By 
Grorce MacLaren Brypon. Volume II — The Story of the Anglican Church and 
the Development of Religion in Virginia, 1727-1814. Philadelphia: Church Histori- 
cal Society, 1952. xii, 688 pp. $10.00. 


Tue second volume of Dr. Brydon’s Virginia's Mother Church deserves a place beside 
its predecessor on the shelf of books essential to an understanding of Virginia history. 
The second volume is perhaps even more important, since the author by patient re- 
search has piled up evidence to contradict many of the accepted views about the 
colonial church. He gives the facts, for example, about two accusations often made 
against the Virginia clergy. In reply to the charge that they led immoral lives, he shows 
that in the twenty-five years before the Revolution only seven ministers were so un- 
worthy as to be subject to action by their vestries. Virtually all of these complaints con- 
cerned excessive drunkenness, a rather natural consequence of the lonely life of the 
colonial rectory. Dr. Brydon finds little more evidence for the belief that the clergy 
deserted to the Tory cause at the outbreak of the Revolution. In contrast with fifteen of 
the hundred-odd clergymen in the colony who definitely were Tories, seventy took the 
oath of allegiance to the new Commonwealth, and more than half of these played an 
active part in the Revolution. 

Dr. Brydon also puts up a persuasive argument to show that the Established Church 
was responsible for the development of religious freedom in Virginia, even though 
non-Episcopalians may be inclined to dispute his reasoning. In 1699, for example, a 
thoroughly Anglican Assembly granted official toleration to the dissenters, and Ang- 
licans again made many concessions to the dissenters who settled in the Valley. The 
author points out that the General Assembly departed from its usual custom of organiz- 
ing the parish before the county by forming the county first west of the Blue Ridge. 
When the parishes were eventually organized in the Valley, the dissenters were 
allowed to sit on the vestries until the 1770's, and the salary of the Valley clergy was 
kept at a lower rate than that in the East. 

The concessions made to the dissenters by the General Assembly apparently satisfied 
the Presbyterians and the members of the German churches; there is no record of any 
complaint by them before 1776. The problems of the colonial government resulted from 
the evangelical sects — the Quakers, the Moravians, the New-Side Presbyterians, and 
especially the Baptists — who refused to accept Virginia’s idea that religion needed to 
be regulated in the interest of the public order. Dr. Brydon absolves the Anglican 
clergy of responsibility for the “persecution” of the evangelical groups who defied the 
law, citing three instances where they protected Baptist preachers and only two where 
they attacked the Baptists. 

The Baptists, however, did provoke an attack from the laymen in the General 
Assembly, which reversed its previous attitude towards toleration and prepared a bill 
which would have placed strict regulations on the Baptist churches. This move was 
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inspired, not by the violent criticisms which the Baptists hurled at the Anglican 
Church, but by the fear that their missionary activities among the Negroes might incite 
a slave insurrection. 

The arrival of the Revolution prevented the Assembly from taking this backward 
step, and instead pushed it forward in the direction of complete religious freedom. 
Although Dr. Brydon has overlooked Irving Brant’s life of Madison and has therefore 
missed the role played by that Virginia statesman in the battle for religious freedom, he 
gives in full the petitions which set off the fight in the House of Delegates in 1776. 
Some may find rather labored his argument that the Anglican Church favored disestab- 
lishment, but it can scarcely be denied that the Anglicans could have prevented dis- 
establishment if they had chosen to do so. 

While the growth of religious freedom is the central theme of this volume, the book 
tells a great deal more. In addition to an able narrative carrying the Episcopal Church 
in Virginia down to its nadir at the death of Bishop Madison in 1814, it gives an excel- 
lent summary of the history of the other denominations in the colony. For this reader, 
at least, Dr. Brydon has made clear for the first time just how the Methodists broke 
away from “Virginia’s Mother Church” — and incidentally carried most of its members 
along with them. Here also is the most lucid account of the Parsons’ Cause which has 
yet been written. Flaws there are — more than the normal quota of typographical errors 
and an occasional misinterpretation of background material — but they do not mar the 
virtues of this excellent book. 

Marvin W. ScHLEGEL 


Longwood College 


Catalogue of the Library of Thomas Jefferson. Compiled with Annotations by E. 
Mituicent Sowersy. Voume II. Washington: The Library of Congress, 1953. 
433 PP- $3-75- 

Tus second volume of the Catalogue of the Library of Thomas Jefferson lists the 
books included under “Philosophy — Moral” in that famous collection sold to form 
the nucleus for the Library of Congress in 1815. Jefferson followed Bacon’s classifica- 
tion of books and knowledge, and “Philosophy — Moral” is one of the major divisions. 
Here are eight chapters of items included under “Ethics” (“Moral Philosophy” and 
“Law of Nature and Nations”), “Religion,” “Equity,” “Common Law,” “Law — Mer- 
chant,” “Law — Marine,” “Law — Ecclesiastical,” and “Foreign Law.” As the reader will 
observe at once, this is the volume most concerned with the professional legal library of 
an American statesman who was a lawyer from the beginning to the end of his long 
career. But in the first and second chapters are descriptions of books which in- 
fluenced enormously Jefferson’s general social and political as well as his legal 
philosophy. 

Miss Sowerby’s method of indicating the source of Jefferson’s copy of a work, of 
including excerpts from his correspondence concerning the individual copy or the 
book’s contents, and of identification of the author, increases considerably the reader's 
interest and understanding of the significance of any section of this great library. In 
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the first chapter, for example, are indicated the author's presentation copies of philo- 
sophical works from such famous contemporaries as Destutt-Tracy, Dugald Stewart, 
Richard Price, and Count Volney, as well as from many lesser men, together with 
quotations showing Jefferson’s opinion of each man and his book. In the same chapter 
one finds the books of John Locke, Condorcet, Kames, Bacon, and Cicero, all major 
influences on Jefferson’s thinking, and a varied collection of other works ranging from 
Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius to Anarcharsis Cloots. And here also are included his 
assemblage of books and pamphlets on slavery and the slave trade. For the student 
of American ideals, this single chapter is a valuable adjunct to Adrienne Koch’s The 
Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson. 

Jefferson’s library of “religion” grew from his own intense interest in the subject 
and the intense interest of others that he should be interested in it. There are presenta- 
tion copies from American and European theologians of the most liberal and the most 
conservative schools. Included in the collection are Latin, English, and Greek editions 
of the Bible or the New Testament, the sermons of President Witherspoon of 
Princeton, Sale’s translation of the Koran, Sir Kenelm Digby's edition of Sir Thomas 
Browne's Religio Medici, the commentaries of the “Freethinkers,” Joseph Priestly and 
Thomas Cooper, and many items on the Lord’s Supper. 

The chapters of legal items, making up most of the volume, indicate above all that 
this was the library of a student of the history of law, not merely an effective practicing 
attorney. Jefferson was rich in sixteenth and seventeenth century editions of collections 
of yet earlier law, and in the commentaries on them. Bracton, Fleta, Britton, Blackstone, 
and Coke-upon-Littleton in many editions are among them. 

The Virginian will be impressed in this legal section by the bound collections of 
the manuscript Laws of Virginia covering periods from 1623 to the first eighteenth 
century printed versions, invaluable documents for the general historian as well as the 
specialist. Hening borrowed these and used them in preparing his Statutes. And 
Jefferson also owned the volume of manuscript reports on “cases in the Gen! court of 
Virginia,” 1622-1629, reprinted by the late H. R. McIlwaine in Minutes of the Coun- 
cil and General Court of Virginia, 1626-1676. How carefully Jefferson guarded these 
materials is indicated in Miss Sowerby’s notes. It is not too much to say that without 
Jefferson’s intelligent preservation of the manuscripts which came into his hands, our 
knowledge of Virginia colonial history would be quite considerably less than it is. 


Ricuarp Beare Davis 
University of Tennessee 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Volume V — 25 February 1781 to 20 May 1781. 
Jutian P. Boyp, Editor; Lyman H. Burrerrrecp and Mina R. Bryan, Associate 


Editors. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. xxxv, 750 pp. $10.00. 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Volme VI — 21 May 1781 to 1 March 1784. Juian 
P. Born, Editor; Mra R. Bryan and Exrzaseru L. Hurrer, Associate Editors. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. xxxvi, 668 pp. $10.00. 
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The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Volume VII — 2 March 1784 to 25 February 178s. 
Juxian P. Boyp, Editor; Mina R. Bryan and Exizaseru L. Hurrsr, Associate 
Editors. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953. xxviii, 652 pp. $10.00. 


Tue foremost engagement of contemporary American historiography moves forward 
with the issuance of Volumes V, VI, and VII of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson. These 
additions to the series are characterized by the same high standards of scholarship that 
distinguished the preceding volumes. Mr. Julian P. Boyd and his associates in the 
undertaking fully deserve all of the lavish praise that has been heaped on their heads 
in reviews of the work by their colleagues in the historical profession. The sheer scope 
of the project to assemble, edit, and publish the complete documentary record of 
Jefferson’s career is incalculably greater than the average person could ever imagine. 
But the project is in eminently capable hands, as this and future generations of 
historical students will be quick and grateful to perceive. Mr. Boyd’s brilliant mastery 
of editorial techniques and his superb comprehension of the details of American 
history become more and more apparent as the great work advances and as new 
problems are encountered and solved. It should be noted that Volume VI is the first 
volume in the series to be issued without the name of Mr. Lyman H. Butterfield on 
the title page as Associate Editor. This loss sustained by the editorial board has been 
the fortunate gain of the Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williams- 
burg, which Mr. Butterfield now heads as Director. The name of Miss Elizabeth L. 
Hutter has joined that of Mrs. Mina R. Bryan on the title pages of Volumes VI and 
VII as an Associate Editor; the latter lady has been an illustrious and faithful laborer 
in the vineyard since the project first got underway. 

Volume V covers the period from February 25, 1781, to May 20, 1781. Jefferson 
at this time was in his thirty-eighth year. His official trials and tribulations as governor 
of Virginia were fast drawing to a hectic end. The precarious military position of the 
state, brought about by the depredations of Arnold and Phillips, cast a heavy shadow 
over the closing months of his administration. The logistical needs of Greene’s army 
in the South, the threat from the Indians in the Southwest, the unsympathetic de- 
mands for more troops from von Steuben, the legislative investigation of the war office, 
the disaffections of the state militia, and indeed, a general war-weariness throughout 
the Commonwealth would have caused a lesser man to forget the fundamental aims 
of the revolutionary struggle. Jefferson, to his everlasting credit, did not let the 
exigencies of these harrowing moments overcome his dedication to the cause of liberty. 
His official troubles were joined, moreover, with the personal sorrow occasioned by 
the death of his daughter, Lucy Elizabeth, on April 15, 1781. But on April 29, 1781, 
some measure of inner satisfaction must have been obtained when he met Lafayette 
for the first time and commenced what was to become an enduring and historic friend- 
ship. The present volume carries an appendix that supplies an interesting example of 
the conflicting loyalties engendered by the revolutionary conflict. The principle figure 
in this particular episode was Mary Willing Byrd, the widow of the unfortunate 
William Byrd III of Westover. For the first time all of the known evidence concern- 
ing the affair has been brought together; it was merely one of the troublesome problems 
that fell into the lap of the harassed executive. 
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Volume VI covers the momentous interval in Jefferson’s career from May 21, 1781, 
to March 1, 1784. His retirement from the governorship on June 3, 1781, was followed 
by proposals for a legislative inquiry into his official conduct. Deeply wounded by 
the accusations and charges, he slumped into a fit of personal depression that was to 
last for many months. His depression descended into deep melancholy after the death 
of his wife, Martha Wayles, on September 6, 1782. The principle significance that 
can be attached to the charges following his retirement was not contemporary, for he 
was completely vindicated at the time. The claims, however, were unearthed and 
used unfairly for political purposes when he later became a national figure. One of his 
most competent biographers has properly observed that “he was not the most effective 
of the war governors, but of all the war governors he was incomparably the greatest 
mind and the greatest man.” This volume contains much of Jefferson’s correspondence, 
touching a variety of curious subjects, that was later incorporated into his celebrated 
Notes on Virginia. The editors have adopted an admirable policy in handling the 
encoded letters, the first of which appears within these covers. In one notable instance, 
the letter from Jefferson to Madison on February 14, 1783, a correctly decoded version 
appears for the first time in print. The personal depression that enveloped him during 
the months following his retirement from the governorship and following the death 
of his wife finally gave way to the relief of a renewed interest in public affairs. The 
volume at hand amply displays the wide range of this rededication. The latter half 
of its contents cover his vigorous participation in the Continental Congress of 1783- 
1784, one of the greatest chapters in the annals of his career. The draft of the Virginia 
Deed of Cession of territory northwest of the Ohio River and the Plan for the 
Temporary Government of the Western Territory (better known as the Ordinance 
of 1784) embodied principles that have basically influenced the development of this 
country down to the present day. Any matter of importance in Congress, however, 
became the object of Jefferson’s meticulous attention, and Volume VI of his Papers 
demonstrates this fact beyond all question or doubt. 


Volume VII covers the period from March 2, 1784, to February 25, 1785. One 
whole section is devoted to Jefferson’s Notes on Coinage, the product of his keen 
interest in the disorderly monetary situation that bedeviled the new republic. His 
recommendations led to the adoption of the dollar as the monetary unit and show, 
moreover, that he contemplated at this early date the application of the decimal system 
to weights and measures. He also found time to study the national debt, the dis- 
position of lands in the national domain, and diverse other matters of state. But his 
legislative career, one of the most fruitful in the history of the United States, came 
to a close on May 7, 1784, when he was elected minister-plenipotentiary to negotiate 
treaties of amity and commerce with European nations. As he was to deal in his new 
capacity principally with questions of commerce, he characteristically determined to 
acquaint himself in a systematic manner with the problem at hand. His appointment 
stemmed from sectional dissatisfaction with American representation abroad, but he 
himself moved on a more elevated plane and was motivated in giving his services 
solely by disinterested patriotism. Following a trip which carried him up the Atlantic 
seaboard and that enabled him to conduct a first-hand investigation of the state of 
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commerce, he sailed from Boston for Europe on July 5, 1784. The present volume con- 
tains his earliest letters from abroad, letters that herald the stimulating impact of this 
congenial new environment on his intellecual interests and development. 


Virginia Historical Society Joun Metvitce Jennincs 


The Life of James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, 1834-1921. By Joun 
Tracy Exuis. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1952. Two volumes. xix, 707, 


vii, 735 pp. $17.50. 

James Carprnat Grsons was the most important prelate of the Catholic Church in 
the United States during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. During one 
of the most critical periods in the existence of his church in this republic, Gibbons was 
at the center of every one of its manifold activities and played a major role in meeting 
all of its serious problems. This fact establishes him as one of the most significant 
American figures of his time. Now Father Ellis has given to students of American 
history and to all discriminating readers the definitive study of the life and deeds 
of this great but humble man. He has produced a biography entitled to be placed on 
a plane with David John Mays’s Edmund Pendleton. The detailed and careful 
scholarship of Father Ellis brings naturally to mind the R. E. Lee of the late and 
lamented Dr. Freeman. This work belongs in the library of every college and historical 
association in the United States. 

Gibbons was only forty-three when, in October, 1877, he became archbishop of the 
premier Catholic see of his country. In this station of high prestige and, after 1886, 
as a red-robed member of the College of Cardinals, he coped with such perplexing 
and intricate questions as the inundation of the small and impecunious American 
church by a flood of poor and frequently illiterate foreign immigrants of divergent and 
often antagonistic nationalities, a veritable burgeoning of anti-Catholic secret societies, 
and the development of a parochial school system designed to protect the adherents of 
an ancient faith from the secularism even then creeping into public education. Upon 
these and other equally burdensome matters he concentrated with a genius not easy 
to define but manifest in its effects. [t was a genius exemplary of the greatness found 
always with true meekness, the genius of restraint, characterized by love for one’s fellow 
man, astute human penetration, an ability for restoring harmony and rendering justice, 
an astounding knack for administration, and the broadest concept of religious and 
civic affairs. 

Perhaps Gibbons’ most striking significance stems from his quiet illustration of the 
plain fact that a fervidly loyal American citizen can also be an utterly devoted son 
of the Catholic Church. That church is not committed to any particular form of 
government but adapts itself to all, and Gibbons’ belief in the American political 
system and his admiration for the Constitution of the United States were unshakable. 
Secondarily, perhaps, the Cardinal of Baltimore stood forth as the bold champion of the 
working man in an era of crass capitalism, and his influence in this connection upon 
Pope Leo XIII was responsible in part for that pontiff’s classic encyclical on labor, 


Rerum Novarum. 
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There is much in the life of this eminent ecclesiastic to capture the interest of the 
Virginia reader. For five years he ruled the diocese of Richmond from old Saint 
Peter's Cathedral, and during this episcopate he produced his enthusiastically received 
doctrinal work, Faith of Our Fathers. Prior to, and concomitant with, his service in the 
Old Dominion, Gibbons also filled the post of Vicar-Apostolic of North Carolina, and 
the social and political conditions of our sister state during the period of Reconstruction 
are excellently sketched by Father Ellis. Running through these volumes is a sort 
of minor theme — the career of Richmond's well-remembered seventh Catholic bishop, 
the scholarly Dennis J. O'Connell. Richmond’s erstwhile fifth bishop, John J. Keane, 
appears as a leading character in the tense drama of the founding of the Catholic 
University of America. A lucid discussion is accorded the international incidents 
created by the undiplomatic diplomatic appointments granted to Anthony M. Keiley, 
Richmond’s sometime mayor who once resided in the Virginia Historical Society's Lee 
House. In the magnificent bibliographical essay appended to the second volume, 
Father Ellis writes CII, 653) that the archives “of a number of dioceses proved very 
tich in their holdings, ard among these the first in importance were those of the 
Diocese of Richmond. Not only did Richmond have numerous letters on Gibbons’ time 
there as bishop from 1872 to 1877, but there was considerable correspondence between 
him and the successive Richmond ordinaries between the latter year and the time of 
the cardinal’s death. In these archives, however, the collection of the greatest 
historical significance was the correspondence of Dennis J. O'Connell during the 
years he served as the agent in Rome for a number of American bishops. It was of 
the highest value in throwing light on practically all aspects of the major problems of 
the Church in the United States between the years 1885 and 1903.” Many Virginians 
will be surprised to learn that no complete history of the Catholic Church in America 
can be written without a study of this voluminous O’Connell correspondence which 
has been ably catalogued in recent years at the direction of Richmond’s present far- 
sighted bishop, Most Reverend Peter L. Ireton. 

Gibbons was not a man of originality, of superb literary or oratorical gift, or of 
venturesome spirit. Although he was never a weakling, it was his way to win men 
through persuasion and kindliness, not to alienate them through quick and unsym- 
pathetic use of ecclesiastical authority. He had the intelligence to distill what was 
useful from the proposals of more scintillating men, and his happy combination of 
qualities enabled him to achieve success where those men would have encountered 
failure. It is refreshing to travel in the company of such a man through Father Ellis’ 
flowing narrative. It is gratifying to the serious student to know that, though other men 
may write on other great Americans, on James Cardinal Gibbons, who uniquely im- 
pressed his generation, Father John Tracy Ellis has written the final and brilliant word. 


James H. Bartey 
Petersburg, Virginia 
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Modern dust-proof and water-proof vans. Workmen skilled 
in packing and handling books, pictures and other valua- 
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THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


and 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 


Announce the publication on November 7 of 


The Spanish 
Jesuit Mission in 
Virginia, 1570-1572 


by CitrForp M. Lewis, S. J. and Acssrt J. Loomag, S. J. 
with a foreword by E. G. Swem 


te 


Thirty-seven years before the founding of Jamestown a small group of 
Spanish Jesuit missionaries entered Chesapeake Bay, sailed up the James 
River, and landed near present-day Williamsburg. Two years later a relief 
expedition rescued the sole survivor of an Indian massacre, took reprisal on 
the Indians, and sailed back to Spain marking the end of the first European 
attempt to settle what is now Virginia. 

The authors have included the original documents and maps wherever 
available, in reconstructing the story of Ajacan. The result of their monu- 
mental effort is a more accurate location cf the mission than ever before, 
an important addition to our knowledge of early explorations of the Atlantic 
Coast, and the rescue from oblivion of a romantic and tragic episode in 
early American history. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The University of North Carol:na Press $7. 5° 
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